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‘ to his constituents at St. Clear, Mr. Courtney dealt 
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THE lull in politics during the 
PUBLIC AFFAIRS: Laster holidays has been broken 
AT HOME. only by the bye-election in the 
Harrow division of Middlesex, 
which had not been contested since 1892. The poll- 
ing took place on Wednesday, and resulted, as was 
to be expected, in the return of Mr. Irwin Cox, the 
Conservative candidate, by 6,303 votes against 5,195 
recorded for Mr. Corrie Grant. But the gallant fight 
made by the latter for Liberalism has pulled down 
the majority by nearly 60 per cent. In 1892 it was 
2,619; it is now 1,105. Yet the total Conservative 
vote is slightly larger now than it was then, and it 
is clear that the mass of the new voters are Liberal. 
This should encourage contests in other suburban 
constituencies, if only to awaken political life. The 
stuff put forth as serious politics by the supporters 
of Mr. Cox shows that there is plenty of room for 
the spread of political knowledge round London. 


OvuTsIDE Harrow the political struggle was re- 
sumed on Wednesday evening with an address by 
Mr. Courtney to his constituents at Landrake in 
Cornwall. He dealt with the suggestions made 
towards meeting the deficit by an eminent but 
reactionary contributor to The Times, and revised 
and supplemented this gentleman’s results. He 
showed that the bulk of the increase in taxation 
during the last thirty years fell between 1878 and 
1898, and amounted to no less than 75 per cent. 
Since 1868, allowing for the extinction of interest 
on debt now paid off, expenditure had more than 
doubled. Being an orthodox political economist, 
he repudiated the astonishing proposal to revert 
largely to indirect taxation. To tax a number of 
articles, as he pointed out, was proportionately 
much more expensive than to tax a few, because in 
each case additional machinery had to be employed 
for collection. A tax on sugar would dislocate home 
industries, and a tax on corn would not stop at a 
shilling a quarter; it might very probably reopen 
the way to Protection. The income tax, he reminded 
his audience, was sevenpence in the pound when it 
was established, and was introduced deliberately to 
get rid of indirect taxation. And though the death 
duties fall to some extent on capital, provision 
against them might be made by insurance, so that 
they offer a new motive to thrift. To meet the 
deficit, he advocated a fractional increase of the 
income tax and an addition to the duties on 
intoxicants. 





with the Old Age Pension problem. He emphasised 
the great social danger and the grievous disgrace 
to civilisation involved in the existence of a class 
of deserving poor, unable to provide for themselves, 
and with no refuge but the workhouse; but he 
pointed out that the compulsory system adopted as 
a solution in Germany was a serious burden and a 
hardship to the industrial classes, and that it 
had not availed to allay social discontent. Nor did 
he favour the solution adopted in New Zealand, 
which seemed to indicate that in new countries 
the same terrible problems of pauperism awaited the 
legislator as in Europe. A universal pension system 
he considered to be unworkable, but he thought it 
possible that, by regarding the pension rather as 
deferred pay than as a mark of dependence, some- 
thing might be done on the lines followed in the 
public services and by the railway companies. A 
joint contribution by master and man, registered 
and taken care of by the Post Office Savings Bank, 
which would note every change of employer and 
transfer the obligation accordingly, had already 
been suggested in The Times and elsewhere, and 
would organise the mass of voluntary self-help 
which merely needed systematisation and direction. 
To meet existing destitution and bridge the gap, he 
thought thé Poor Law might be supplemented by 
analogous assistance for the present generation of 
aged poor. 


Sir HENRY FOWLER delivered his annual address 
to his constituents on Thursday evening at Willen- 
hall. It was an excellent exposition of the amount 
and incidence of Imperial taxation, which we could 
wish to see reproduced in a less ephemeral form, and 
with somewhat more detail, for the benefit of the 
public at large. His most important conclusions as 
to the incidence of taxation were that the working 
classes pay five-sixths of the taxes on tea, intoxi- 
cants and tobacco, and (after taking into account 
the various limitations both in indirect and direct 
taxation) that they contribute some forty-five 
millions, and the middle and upper classes fifty-four 
millions, to the total of ninety-nine millions which is 
contributed by the taxes to the revenue of the 
empire. As to expenditure, he insisted on the 
supreme necessity of a strong navy—England's naval 
supremacy must be maintained, even if it cost a 
hundred millions—but pointed out that the cost of 
education had increased by eight millionsin the past 
four years, and that we were not receiving value for 
our expenditure on this head. He deprecated the 
waste on grants-in-aid, both of voluntary schools and 
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of agricultural rates, for which we have to thank 
the present Government, and deprecated also any 
attempt to meet the deficit either by borrowing or 
by suspending the Sinking Fund, the war reserve 
of the nation. Though he made no suggestion as to 
the means to be adopted, yet his figures as to the 
incidence of taxation, and the stress he laid on the 
necessity of keeping in view as the chief end of 
the legislator the improvement of the condition of the 
people, leave no doubt—though, indeed, there could 
be none in any case—that the reactionary proposal 
to begin undoing the work of Peel and Glad- 
stone, with which the world has lately been favoured 
in The Times, will find in him an uncompromising 
opponent. 


In Ireland the recess has seen two events of very 
great political importance. The election to the new 
County and District Councils took place on Thursday 
last. The results, of course, are unknown as we go 
to press, but the elections have been conducted, all 
things considered, with unexpected and commend- 
able moderation. When'we consider both the tradi- 
tions of Irish politics—traditions which can only 
be altered by a more extensive opportunity for 
the exercise of political functions—and also when 
we remember that even the placid agricultural 
labourer of the English west country was occasion- 
ally uproarious when he first exercised the franchise 
in 1885, we cannot but praise the quiet of his Irish 
compeer. As is remarked on a later page, the 
few election brawls that have occurred have been 
greatly exaggerated by the English Press; but, 
according to the well-known correspondent of The 
Daily Chronicle, another tradition—that of police in- 
terference on the wrong side and unnecessary violence 
towards persons innocent of disturbance—appears to 
remain in force. 


THE other event is, we trust, a step towards the 
reunion of the Nationalist forces. A conference to 
that end, on which we also comment elsewhere, 
was held in Dublin on Tuesday last. Only two 
Parnellites, unfortunately, appeared—Mr. Harring- 
ton and Mr. J. O'Kelly. The former acted as 
chairman, and spoke strongly in favour of 
reunion. Mr. Dillon read a series of proposals, 
put forward as a basis of discussion. Briefly, 
they contemplated the reunion of all the Irish 
groups into one political party, independent of 
English alliances and aiming at Home Rule on the 
lines of Mr. Gladstone's Bills and at the redress of 
other Irish grievances, and an amnesty for all per- 
sonal differences and prejudices set up by the action 
of individual members of the party since the split in 
1890. Finally, a reunion conference was to be held 
in the near future. After some discussion the reso- 
lutions, which made very large concessions to the 
Parnellite party, were carried in substance, though 
an attempt to go farther and appoint a reunion 
committee was unsuccessful—Mr. Healy, who had 
proposed it, refusing to serve. 


EASTER, like Whitsuntide, is a season of confer- 
ence as well as of recreation, and the holidays were 
begun by a somewhat novel and noteworthy meet- 
ing of the labour members of municipal bodies 
at Leeds. It was intended for their mutual in- 
struction, but it was illuminative also to the 
general public. Its most marked feature was its 
extreme practicality. Municipal government, as 
Mr. Sidney Webb pointed out, has done much 
since its renovation in 1835, but it is likely to 
do indefinitely more in the second seventy years 
of its history than in the first—especially as the 
tendency of population is to become aggregated in 
towns, so that England will eventually come to be a 
mass of urban districts with stretches of park between. 
Under these circumstances he advised his hearers 
to abandon abstract resolutions and barren pro- 











pagandism for the practical work of municipal 
government ; to leave the more important officials 
a free hand, and not to hesitate to pay high salaries 
to efficient men—which some of the audience found 
a hard saying. A few of the speeches were un- 
desirably Utopian—one delegate, for example, de 
claring that English workmen should work for 
themselves rather than for the world at large; but 
he was probably misinterpreting Ruskin, and re- 
pudiating the International Division of Labour, in 
which he was in company with philosophers and 
poets as eminent as Fichte and Virgil. But the 
mass were business-like, and the discussion on 
technical training reproduced the doctrine which 
has been a commonplace with Liberal reformers for 
fifty years or more—that ability in all classes should 
have its chance. The chance, however, is not to be 
merely that of rising into “literary” or professional 
employment, but that of contributing to the effective 
application of scientific knowledge to the arts of life. 





Tue Independent Labour Party Conference, to 
which this was the prelude, was, of course, some- 
what less practical. Mr. Keir Hardie attacked both 
parties alike —the Conservatives for promising 
reforms they could not or would not devise, and 
the Liberals for meeting them with merely negative 
criticism ; and congratulated Ireland on its progress 
towards municipal socialism—though it seems im- 
probable that the victories of Labour candidates in 
the elections under the Local Government Act will 
lead to any definite result. The programme of the 
party, as set forth at the Conference, contained so 
many planks which are common to large sections of 
the Liberal party that the isolation the party still 
maintains seems to have lost its raison détre. But it 
proposes to run twenty or twenty-five candidates at 
the next general election. How it proposes to carry 
them unaided is not clear. 


Tue National Union of Primary School Teachers 
also met at Cambridge on Monday. The Presidential 
address brought out very clearly the hardships 
suffered by teachers at the hands of voluntary 
school managers and small School Boards, and, 
while maintaining that denominational schools are 
a necessity—which was natural enough, seeing that 
the speaker, Mr. Clancy, isa Roman Catholic—frankly 
accepted public control for them, and advocated the 
extension of the area of the supervisory authorities 
and the abolition of small School Boards and private 
management. Here Mr. Clancy will find himself 
at issue with a large section of the Established 
Church. On Tuesday Professor Jebb, M.P., read a 
paper on the relations of primary and secondary 
education, entirely approving of the training of 
teachers, and pointing out how large a work awaited 
the new Education Committee in so organising the 
chaos of secondary education as to connect it with 
the primary system. He took occasion to refer to 
Mr. Robson's Education of Children Bill, and to 
remark that barren triumphs (hitherto called by 
classical scholars “ Pyrrhic” or “Cadmean”) might 
now be described by the phrase ‘“ Wednesday 
victories.” But the Government, we suppose, will 
remain unmoved alike by the sarcasm and by the 
emphatic demonstration, in support of the Bill and 
in recognition of the service of the Daily News in 
the cause of the children, which marked the proceed- 
ings next day. 





THE holiday season has been darkened by the 
most terrible disaster that has ever befallen the 
cross-Channel traffic. On the afternoon of the 


Thursday before Easter, the Stella, one of the finest 
of the South-Western Railway Company’s fleet, 
which was making a special day trip to the Channel 
Islands with two hundred passengers aboard—almost. 
all tourists unconnected with the islands—entered a 
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bank of fog, and ran at her full speed of nineteen 
knots either on the Roque Noire, a few hundred 
yards to the south-west of the Casquets lighthouse, 
or on an outlying and hidden ledge, ripped up 
her bottom, and sank in about eight minuter. The 
discipline and steadiness of crew and passengers alike 
were beyond all praise, and the patient endurance 
of the survivors during the subsequent fifteen hours 
of exposure in the boats was heroic. Every possible 
variety of conflicting statement as to the details of 
the accident appears to have got into print, in- 
cluding some things that should only have been 
stated in a Court and on oath; and it is an interest- 
ing illustration of the thickness of the fog that the 
earlier descriptions seemed to locate the shipwreck 
at Ortach, the great stack rock half-way between 
the Casquets and Alderney, and far out of the regular 
course of the steamers. Other conjectures, again, 
placed it at the little island of Burhou. Of course, 
the natural impulse is to condemn the practice of 
running at high speed through a fog, but, as we 
point out elsewhere, there is something to be said on 
the other side. What miscalculation, however, under- 
lay the accident may possibly never be known. Nor, 
probably, will the exact loss of life, for it is almost 
impossible to take the lists of passengers with 
absolute accuracy, but it amounts to about sixty. 





THE fog which caused the disaster was at first 
thought to be merely local, but it spread up Channel 
and caused other losses. The Pontos, a cattle 
steamer from Buenos Ayres and owned in Hamburg, 
and the Heathpool, a steam collier belonging to 
Sunderland, foundered near Beachy Head after 
collisions with other ships on Good Friday evening, 
the latter with the loss of the captain and seven 
men ; while the old South- Western, formerly on the 
St. Malo and Southampton service, and sent out to 
look for passengers or salvage from the Stella, 
afforded another illustration of the dangers of the 
Channel by stranding, though she was after- 
wards got off by the aid of a French Govern- 
ment tug. Naturally, however, the loss of the 
Stella has absorbed public attention and evoked 
many suggestions, well-meant but for the most 
part merely vexatious, for better securing the 
safety of passengers. It has been suggested that the 
steamers should always anchor in a fog, as if a ship 
could anchor in a strong tide over a rocky bottom, 
and in the track of steamers going down channel; or 
that they should always slow down, and so increase 
the influence of the uncertain factor in their course— 
the Channel tide: and one writer has even sug- 
gested that a Board of Trade inspector should always 
be on board to moderate the speed—which would be 
the most effective possible means of dividing respon- 
sibility for disaster, and breaking up the tradition 
which concentrates it on the captain, and keeps it 
there by the severe punishment always administered 
by the wreck courts for any default on his part. 
The most credible suggestion as to the cause of the 
disaster is that the patent log was out of order. To 
the statement that the Stella would not steer, the 
manner in which she escaped striking L’ Anquiére 
seems to furnish an effective reply. 


A LITTLE point in comparative national ethics 
has come out in connection with the disaster. The 
first impulse of one of the survivors, on being picked 
up, seems to have been to collect money for the 
sailors to whose endurance he and his fellow-pas- 
sengers to a great extent owed their lives. On the 
other hand, the men of the French tug Marsouin, 
of the Cherbourg Dockyard, refused to accept 
any payment for their services in the  sal- 
vage of the South- Western and _ otherwise. 
They based their refusal, indeed, on the ground that 
they were servants of the Government. We are not 
so sure that this would have been applied in the 
British Navy. Years ago we remember there was a 





training ship at Brest which was open to be visited 
by tourists. A conductor was assigned to each party, 
of course, and his first duty was to call their attention 
to a notice to the effect that “any member of the 
crew receiving from a visitor a fee disgraces his 
uniform and the ship.” It is a pity that such a 
feeling is not impressed on the British Navy. We 
should be sorry to grudge the crew of the S/elia, or 
the crew of the Marsouin either, their due reward. 
But the promptitude and the form of such recog- 
nitions are too often a discordant feature in tales of 
heroism. 


THE publication by the Figaro 
ABROAD. of the depositions made in the 
secret inquiry before the Court of 
Cassation is a welcome sign of the change that has 
come over public opinion in France. Last year the 
editor of the Figaro was removed from his post 
because he believed Dreyfus to be innocent; now 
the paper takes a step which has grievously damaged 
the reputation of the General Staff and thrown its 
advocates into a pitiable state of perturbation and 
confusion. We deal with the documents on a later 
page. Here, however, it may be said that the 
publication seems to be approved by the mass of 
sober opinion in France. Far better, it is argued, to 
have the full text than a series of “calculated 
indiscretions’ and contradictions and explanations 
which will only damage a fresh set of characters 
and further perplex the public mind. Fall light 
is wanted on the whole affair, and on the condition 
of the War Office, in the interest of the Republic. 


THE crisis in Samoa, which looked very serious at 
the end of last week, seems likely to receive a satis- 
factory solution. The despatch of a Joint Com- 
mission, composed of representatives of the three 
protecting Powers, has been proposed by the German 
Government, and accepted by America, and in 
principle by our Government also; but the 
precise scope of its powers is still undetermined. 
Meanwhile it seems probable that the pedantry 
of the German officials on the spot is responsible, 
to a great extent, for the disturbance. Religious 
feuds also, it is clear, have played their part. 
The Kdélnische Volkszeitung, an important organ of 
the Catholic Centre in Germany, publishes special 
information to the effect that the English and 
American commanders have been unfair towards 
Mataafa, the Pretender, who is a Roman Catholic 
—first by recognising his Government, then by 
cancelling the recognition, and not only order- 
ing him to withdraw his adherents from the 
neighbourhood of Apia, where he finds his strongest 
support, but in replacing them by the followers of 
Tanu, the son of the late Malietoa Laupepa and a 
minor, and shelling their villages on their resistance. 
All this may be taken with a good deal of reserve ; 
but a system under which the peace of the islands 
depends on the co-operation of three sets of Euro- 
pean officials and naval officers, two of which are 
constitutionally careless about small legal techni- 
calities, and the third likely to be pedantic and 
cantankerous, is obviously foredoomed to failure. 
Yet, for the sake of the natives, it is to be wished 
that partition could be avoided. 





THE Samoan question, besides affording an oppor- 
tunity for the co-operation of British and American 
forces, has given an opportunity to the Premier of 
New Zealand to follow the precedent set by New South 
Wales during the operations in the Soudan fourteen 
years ago, and to offer a force to assist in restoring 
order. The offer was not accepted, but it is gratifying 
none the less. _Another proposal by another colony 
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Sir Louis Davies, the Canadian Minister of Marine, 
at the annual meeting of the British Empire League 
at Ottawa on Thursday last. He announced that 
the Canadian Government were considering the 
form of their assistance in the naval defence of the 
empire, and he suggested the provision of a trained 
naval reserve of a thousand fishermen annually. 
Ordinarily, we had rather colonial fishermen 
should fish than fight, or prepare to do so, for 
no North American colony has anything like enough 
population for its economic needs. But Sir Louis 
Davies proposes that they should be trained ashore 
in the winter, and afterwards drafted to warships 
for two seasons’ drill of four months each. We 
trust it is meant to fix these seasons in the winter, 
and in the West Indies. The proposal is a welcome 
set-off to the recommendation to Britain to give 
a preferential tariff to the colonies, to which 
prominence was given in the report of the League. 


Tue effervescence and hostility to us manifested 
in Kau-lun, and to the Gérmans in Shan-tung, are 
unpleasant indications that a nationalist movement 
against the foreigner in China may not be very far 
off. As we have pointed out, the latest Blue-Book 
seems to indicate the rise of an intelligent Young 
China party ; and the movements which seem to be 
beginning embody the same aspirations in a more 
familiar and a cruder form. Their result can only 
be a further abridgement of the integrity and 
independence of the Chinese Empire; and so it 
becomes all the more imperative that our Govern- 
ment should know its own mind. 


MALOLOS was occupied on Saturday, after a 
battle which unfortunately proved less decisive than 
the American commanders had hoped. The insurgent 
army, however, is reported to be breaking up, and 
the remnant of it has retired northwards to the Rio 
Grande. Calumpit, where the railway crosses this 
river by a great bridge—which the American gun- 
boats will probably save from destruction—will be 
the next object of attack; but it seems probable 
that little more will be done till the autumn, when 
the hot and rainy season now drawing near will be 
past. Meanwhile, it may be hoped, the American 
proclamation will produce its effect. It assures the 
Filipinos of American goodwill, promises them that 
the islands shall not be exploited for American 
benefit, that religions freedom and sound ad- 
ministration of justice shall be guaranteed, that 
education shall be improved, a civil service (open to 
natives) established,and as much autonomy as possible 
shall be granted. Finally, it invites a conference, 
with a view to an exchange of ideas. It is an 
admirable programme; but to carry it out will 
mean a new departure in American methods of 
government as hitherto manifested in Alaska and 
Hawaii. 


Tue International Congress Against the Abuse 
of Alcohol, which bas been held in Paris this week, 
deals with an evil nowhere more appalling than in 
Northern France. In parts of Normandy (according 
to a high medical authority quoted by the Temps) 
the factory operatives, male and female, but chiefly 
the latter, are steadily poisoning themselves. Coffee 
with *cognac'’—of a sort—begins the day, it is 
taken again at eleven, and again in the evening, and 
sometimes varied with “soupe a l'eau-de-vie.” In 
other households, not those of factory workers, the 
family —-children included—are taking nips of 
brandy all day long. To attract custom, the shop- 
keepers give small glasses of spirits; and a case 
is recorded of a cook of twenty years of age 
who used to take twelve or even sixteen per 
day. A litre and a half of spirits in the day is said 
not to be a very uncommon quantity for a man to 
consume. It is hardly surprising that the infantile 
mortality is appalling. Normandy, unfortunately, 





makes cider, and cider brandy is said to be the most 
pernicious of all spirits. The privilege of private 
distillation (from the refuse left after making wine 
or cider) doubtless accounts for much of the supply 
which encourages this consumption, and is notori- 
ously greatly abused. Its abolition has been one of 
the aims of financial as well as of philanthropic re- 
formers for years past; but the Panama crisis and 
the Dreyfus affair have blocked the way. And 
apparently the Congress thinks its best hope is in 
securing that instruction in temperance shall be 
given in the primary schools. 


THE petition to the Queen from 21,000 Out- 
landers in the Transvaal, praying for a redress of 
their grievances, has been accepted by Sir Alfred 
Milner and forwarded to Mr. Chamberlain for pre- 
sentation to the Queen. A sort of reply in advance 
was given by President Kruger in a speech at 
Johannesburg on Saturday last. He promised a 
reduction of five years in the period of residence 
qualifying for the franchise, and held out hopes 
of a still further abridgment of it subsequently ; 
but he declared that he was to some extent 
dependent on the old burghers in the matter; 
that the new citizens must forswear their prior 
allegiance—a condition which is rational enough in 
the case of an independent State, but in this case 
raises the whole question of the meaning of 
“suzerainty” afresh. He promised also some re- 
dress of the grievance caused by the dynamite 
monopoly, and ended by telling his hearers to go 
home and he would do everything for them—which 
is advice the Outlanders can scarcely be expected 
to take. 

THE ghost of Euhemerus still 

walks the earth. That worthy 

Greek, who re-wrote the mytho- 
logy of his race as its early history by leaving out 
the supernatural element and presenting the rest as 
a chronicle of fact, has always had his followers, 
and the reaction against the view that repre- 
sented mythology as a disease of language has 
brought his method into prominence again. Per- 
haps it is not quite fair, however, to cite as an ex- 
ample of it the rehabilitation of William Tell which 
a Geneva paper announces from the pen of a Swiss 
historian, M. Bernouilli, of Basel. Tell had been re- 
duced—we thought finally—to a replica of other 
national heroes, all representatives of the Sun; 
his history has been traced to an accretion of 
ballads, combined by a chronicler into sober prose; 
and finally, the evidence of his existence afforded 
by his parish register has been shown to rest on the 
alteration of a name which was originally “ Nall.” 
M. Bernouilli, on the other hand, says that though 
the hero was possibly not called Tell, and did not 
shoot an apple off his son’s head in the market- 
place or jump out of a boat and escape his 
captors, still he was a man of Uri who was exiled 
for his resistance to the Austrian bailiff, and came 
back and killed him. The bailiff Gessler, it seems, 
had been restored previously, though his name was 
not Gessler, but Vigeli. Unfortunately, a solid 
historical Tell and Gessler, stripped of their names 
and of their mythical biographies, are as uninterest- 
ing as Zeus, King of Crete. 


LITERATURE, etc. 


“ NELSON'S FRIENDSHIPS,” by the late Mrs. Hilda 
Gamlin, is the title of a work in two volumes shortly 
to be published by Messrs. Hutchinson & Co. The 
work gives a view of the man rather than of the 
naval hero, and Nelson was eminently engaging as a 
man. The work is the result of many years’ collec- 
tion of material, and will contain many new letters, 
documents, and portraits.—Miss Arabella Kenealy’s 
next novel, also to be published by Messrs. Hutchin- 
son & Co. will be called “A Semi-Detached 
Marriage,” and will deal with an experiment 
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in working out “advanced views” of the marriage 
bond.—A novel is a curious place in which to print 
a letter from Cardinal Newman; but Mr. Charles 
Williams, the well-known war correspondent, has 
included such a letter—written in 1874, and dealing 
with the limits of private judgment—in a novel 
called “ John Thaddeus Mackay,” which Mr. Thomas 
Burleigh is about to publish. Mr. Burleigh will also 
issue “The Passing of Prince Rozan,” a romance of 
the sea by John Bickerdyke, on Saturday next.—Mr. 
Bickerdyke’s name suggests fishing, and a new and 
cheaper edition of a well-known work by Mr. F. M. 
Halford,on “Dry Fly Fishing in Theory and Practice,” 
is about to be published by Messrs. Vinton & Co., 
Limited. The work has been brought up to date 
and contains valuable illustrations.— Mr. Charles 
Carrington (of Paris) announces (in a_ limited 
edition) a translation, by Mr. Robert D. Bruce, of 
“Les Cent Nouvelles Nouvelles,” the earliest work 
of literary prose in French, and possessing much 
sociological as well as literary interest. We confess 
it seems to us to have been sufficiently accessible 
to scholars in the original. Mr. Carrington likewise 
announces “A French Volunteer in the War of 
Independence,” the reminiscences of a follower of 
Lafayette, the Comte de Poutgtbaud, also translated 
by Mr. R. D. Bruce. r ’ 





THE sudden death of Mr. Thomas 
OBITUARY, E. Ellis, M.P. for Merionethshire, 
and chief Liberal Whip since 1894, 
is a grievous loss both to the Liberal party and to 
Wales. A patriotic Welsh Nationalist, he was a 
product of that admirable system of higher educa- 
tion which Wales, unlike England, has shown herself 
eager to secure and to use; and he was an ardent 
student of the literature of his native land—one of 
the Puritan classics of which, indeed, he was editing 
—and an earnest promoter of her welfare. He 
had been, according to Mr. Gladstone’s testimony, 
the chief cause of the appointment of the Welsh 
Land Commission, and had actively assisted Mr. 
Acland in the application of the Intermediate 
Education Act. He had been removed from the 
active leadership of the “ Young Wales” party by 
his appointment toa Junior Lordship of the Treasury 
in 1892, and he had succeeded the present Lord 
Tweedmouth as chief Liberal whip in the Housé of 
Commons in 1894. Here he had been thoroughly 
successful, and eminently popular with all sections 
of the party. Unfortunately, he had shown signs of 
delicate health for some years past. His death at 
Cannes from brain fever last Wednesday, after one 
day’s illness, cuts short a career which gave promise 
of high distinction and usefulness to the Empire as 
well as to the land of his birth. 





Mr. RICHARD CHAMBERLAIN, brother of the 
Colonial Secretary, had been for many years a con- 
spicuous figure in the political life of Birmingham, 
its Mayor in 1879 and 1880, and a leading promoter 
of its Art Gallery. He had represented West Islington 
in Parliament, first as a Liberal and then as a Liberal 
Unionist, from 1885 to 1892.—Mr. W. C. Borlase was 
a well-known Cornishman, a considerable authority 
on the antiquities of his native county, and the re- 
presentative of its Eastern division in Parliament 
from 1880 to 1885. He was a Liberal.—Mr. J. F. 
Nisbet had been for many years dramatic critic of 
The Times. Latterly he had turned from the 
problems of the stage to those of real life, and 
had published two or three works of some im- 
portance, among them “The Insanity of Genius.” 
—M. Berthold Zeller was an eminent French 
historian.—The Marquis de Chenneviéres had 
formerly been Director of Fine Art in France, 
and had done something to stimulate the artistic 
taste of the nation.—The Rev. Andrew Reed, brother 
of the late Sir Charles Reed, was a well-known 
Congregational minister.—M. Guyer Zeller was an 





eminent Swiss banker who had promoted the con- 
struction of the railway which now mars the purity 
of the Jungfrau.—Miss Rose Leclercq was an ex- 
tremely able actress in comedy, with a well-defined 
speciality in the representation of “leaders of 
Society.” 








THE WEEK IN IRELAND. 





HIS has been an important week in Ireland, for 
on Thursday the first elections for the county 
councils took place, and on Tuesday there was a 
conference of the Nationalist members, which made 
some progress towards establishing the unity of the 
Irish Parliamentary representation again. Both 
events are so far somewhat indeterminate in their 
character—we shall not be able to form a reall 
accurate idea of the results of the county council 
elections until next week—but both, so far as they 
go, are creditable to Ireland; they register a dis- 
tinct advance in her political development ; and they 
bring the cause of Irish self-government a degree 
further out of that shadow in which, as all candid 
men admit, the occurrences of some years past have 
tended to overcast it. The conference of the Irish 
members, under the neutral chairmanship of Mr. 
Harrington, exhibited a moderation, a self-control, 
a power of sacrificing personal feelings and even 
rights for the sake of conciliating an opponent 
and attaining a great common end, such as we 
have seldom seen equalled by any body of poli- 
ticians. Indeed, Mr. Dillon, with the full support 
of his colleagues, has gone so far in his earnest 
desire to conciliate the two minorities with whom 
he has had to deal—those of Mr. Redmond and 
Mr. Healy—that, if his action does not produce 
a reunited party on the old lines, one will be 
forced to conclude that there are deeper causes 
at work transforming the eonditions of Irish 
Parliamentary representation than appear on the 
surface. He has literally effaced himself; he has 
resigned his chairmanship; he has yielded every 
point which Parnellite or MHealyite has ever 
claimed. His colleagues, at his suggestion, even 
adopted a resolution agreeing to accept a Parnellite 
as first Chairman of the reunited party; to meet a 
claim of Mr. Healy’s, they agreed to surrender the 
right of the party to suggest candidates to the con- 
stituencies. Yet the response from Mr. Healy and 
Mr. Redmond has not—up to the present—been 
altogether encouraging. Mr. Redmond stayed away 
from the Conference. Mr. Healy refused to join a 
committee, which he himself had suggested, for 
negotiating the details of a settlement, and the 
committee accordingly fell to the ground. The 
journalistic organs of both these gentlemen declare 
the Conference has changed nothing. This, it may 
be allowed, is not a cheering reception. Never- 
theless we believe Mr. Dillon, and those Irish 
members who acted with him on Tuesday, will 
yet have reason to be gratified with the result of 
their patriotic action. They have shown qualities 
which are of the very essence of the true political 
temper; they proved their appreciation of that law 
which is the first condition of political progress 
under free institutions—the law of compromise. 
That law and that temper, whenever they are allowed 
to operate in public life, are the most fruitful pro- 
ducers of beneficent results to the cause in which 
they are employed. Even if it does not succeed in 
bringing back particular individuals into a particular 
place in a particular party, the leaven of Tuesday’s 
Conference will do its work, and do it not only upon 
Healyite and Parnellite, but upon those men of 
other parties in Ireland who, if inevitable tendencies 
are not checked, must one day join with their fellow 
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countrymen in demanding a rational settlement of 
the questions of national as well as local self- 
government. 

The same feature which so distinguished the elec- 
tions for the urban district councils in February has 
been prominent in the county council contests— 
namely, a quite remarkable good order and good 
humour. The few election brawls—only three in all, 
be it noted—have been absurdly magnified by the 
Press over here, which has not yet got out of the 
habit of looking at every incident in Ireland that 
does not seem to be to the credit of the country 
through the lens of a microscope. When one 
considers that it is a case of some six hun- 
dred separate elections, for a totally new system 
of Government, taking place amongst a people 
many of whom never exercised the right to vote 
before, wonder and admiration grow at the smooth- 
ness with which the operation has been carried out. 
We are certain that, under precisely similar circum- 
stances, an equal extent of calm and good temper 
could not be relied on from the electorate in England 
and Scotland. If these elections should prove 
typical of the spirit in which local public affairs are 
to be conducted in Ireland, the notion of the excita- 
bility of the Irish voter will have to take its place 
amongst exploded fallacies. We could have wished 
that Mr. William O’Brien had had more faith in the 
principle of Home Rule than to suppose that it 
could be otherwise than strengthened by an exhibi- 
tion of moderation and generosity on the part of the 
Nationalist democracy in this experiment in self- 
government. As it is, whatever be the results of 
these contests, the manner in which the contests 
have been conducted has already done much to refute 
the critics of the Irish people and to advance 
Treland’s claim for further powers of self-government 
in the opinion of the people of this country. 








THE QUESTION OF CHINA. 


HE reception of the latest China Blue Book by 
the House of Commons and the country is a 
conclusive proof of the general apatby in regard to 
all except the most elementary questions. The 
Marchand mission was an affront which the least 
instructed citizen of the empire could understand, 
and any signs of weakness in dealing with the 
situaticn produced by the French occupation of 
Fashoda would have wrecked the Government. The 
Soudan, however, can never have a great commercial 
future, and Great Britain, in full possession of the 
Nile from Khartoum to the Mediterranean, must 
in any case dominate these vague and unprofitable 
regions. Within broad limits, it matters little where 
the frontier lines are traced. On the other hand, 
the question of China is fraught with consequences 
of vital importance to the trade upon which our 
rapidly increasing population must more and more 
depend for existence. Here, and not in Africa, is 
the greatest undeveloped market of the world, 
destined to be the mainspring of commercial ac- 
tivity in the next century. The slightest study 
of Russian progress in Eastern Asia, a cursory 
glance at a map, or a moderately intelligent 
appreciation of the attitude of Russia and Germany 
with regard to the Treaty of Shimonoseki, would 
have sufficed to reveal impending events. Yet when 
Germany proceeded to occupy Kiao-chau and to 
establish a lien upon the entire province of 
Shantung, while Russia took steps to lead 
the Siberian railway down to the Liao-tung 
peninsula and to lease Port Arthur, the 
Foreign Office was caught unprepared and found 





to be totally destitute of resources. We might 
have preferred that the territorial integrity of 
China should have been preserved; but this 
object could have been attained only by previous 
agreement among the Powers, which, after the plain 
warning of 1896, Lord Salisbury took no steps to 
secure. Failing such an agreement, we were out of 
court in objecting to the territorial enterprises of 
other Powers in regions in which we had no wish to 
intervene. It would have been criminal to go 
to war to exclude Germany from Kiao-chau, or 
Russia from Port Arthur; but, by acquiescing 
in the obvious and inevitable, we should have 
been in a strong position. If Germany could 
hypothecate Shantung and Russia Manchuria, we 
were clearly at liberty to define our future sphere 
of influence in Central China. Flinging aside an 
opportunity which cannot recur, the Government 
greeted the German proceedings with superfluous 
effusion, and at the same time irritated Russia 
by adopting the futile suggestion that Talien-wan 
should be made a free port, thereby deliberately 
courting the diplomatic disaster which swiftly fol- 
lowed. Then Lord Salisbury, following his usual 
custom, proceeded to minimise the importance 
of the Russian advance. “I think,’ be said to 
a Primrose League audience at the Albert Hall, 
* Russia has made a great mistake in occupying Port 
Arthur. I do not think it is any use to her what- 
ever.” His action, however, had already contra- 
dicted this amazing pronouncement; for the Tsung-li- 
Yamen had come to the assistance of the Foreign 
Office by proffering the lease of Wei-hai-Wei, 
which—so the country was informed—was an ample 
compensation for the Russian occupation of the 
secure war-harbour of Port Arthur, with the 
magnificent resources of Manchuria and a railway 
communicating with Moscow at its back. How 
hopelessly the naval and military position was mis- 
conceived, the Blue Book explains. In April, 1898, 
Sir C. Macdonald expressed his opinion that “the 
balance of power in the Gulf of Pe-chi-li must be re- 
dressed by a lease of Wei-hai-Wei on similar terms” 
to those obtained by the Russians at Port Arthur. 
At the same time, the Yamen was instructed that 
“Great Britain had given a proof of her sincerity in 
declaring the acquisition of Wei-hai- Wei to be forced 
upon her, by offering a pledge that she would ask 
for no port in the gulf if Russia would abstain 
from her demand of Port Arthur.” This egregious 
despatch pointed out, for the benefit of the Chinese, 
that “‘ no opposition had been raised to such Russian 
requirements as the extension of the Siberian rail- 
way to an ice-free port, and the lease of the latter 
from China; but the acquisition ¢f a fortified port 
was on a totally different footing!’ The child-like 
simplicity of all this is characteristic of the policy of 
the Government throughout. That the “ balance of 
power” in the East would be “ redressed”’ by any- 
thing we might do at Wei-hai-Wei is a preposterous 
assumption ; while the proffered “ pledge” recalls 
forcibly a similarly ridiculous declaration made in 
regard to the British occupation of Cyprus in the 
days of “ Peace with Honour.” 

With the hypothecation of Manchuria and Shan- 
tung to foreign Powers, the territorial integrity of 
China ended. Nevertheless, the House of Commons 
was permitted to stultify itself by agreeing to a 
motion supporting that integrity, and until quite 
recently there has been no sign that the Govern- 
ment had begun to recognise accomplished facts. 
Symptoms of restiveness having appeared, however, 
in the Unionist ranks, it was necessary to do some- 
thing, and the Blue Book enables us to judge the 
measure of the achievement. China might evidently 
be squeezed into a series of concessions, which could 
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afterwards be utilised as political capital. We are, 
therefore, presented with a spectacle of bullying 
combined with occasional promises of support, 
which make up a policy as unintelligible as it 
is nationally degrading. “You may inform the 
Tsung-li-Yamén,” telegraphs Lord Salisbury on July 
22nd, “that her Majesty's Government will support 
them against any Power which commits an act 
of aggression on China by reason of China having 
granted to a British subject permission to make or 
support any railway or similar work.’’ Three days 
later, the Yamén, with their tongues in their cheeks, 
return “‘ most sincere thanks,’ and at the same time 
inform the Foreign Office “that no foreign Power 
has committed, or has threatened to commit, any 
aggression on account of concessions to British 
subjects, and they furthermore trust that no such 
aggression or threat will occur.” After these amenities 
it is sad to find an ultimatum addressed to the 
unhappy Yamén less than a month later. A British 
concession was hanging fire, and on August 17th 
our Minister was “authorised” to state that 
“unless they (the Yamén) agree at once, we shall 
regard their breach of faith . . . as an act of 
deliberate hostility against this country, and shall act 
accordingly. After consultation with the Admiral 
you may give them the number of days or hours 
you think proper within which to send their reply. 
The delay should not be of too long duration.” How 
little we realised that we were on the brink of a war 
with China! The concessions, however, went on 
merrily, with the stimulus of occasional threats that 
“additional demands will be preferred as the result 
of further delay,” and at intervals the index notes 
the despatch of “congratulations.” The net result 
was given by Mr. Brodrick in the House of Commons 
in the form of a schedule of potentially British 
railways which was at once shown to be gravely 
exaggerated. Perhaps the most illuminating docu- 
ment in this discreditable record is that containing a 
note of a conversation between Lord Salisbury and 
Count Hatzfeldt on May 13th. After all that has 
been said as to the achievements of her Majesty’s 
Government in preventing the disintegration of 
China, preserving “the open door,” and at the same 
time securing our position in the Yang-tse valléy, it 
is interesting to learn the German view of the 
situation. 


His Excellency maintained that Germany, by her occu- 
pation of Kiao-Chau and her agreement with China 
respecting Shantung, has acquired a special position in 
that province which, consequently, is not unreservedly open 
to British enterprise, whereas Great Britain, not having 
occupied any place in the Yang-tse region, that region is 
still unreservedly open to German enterprise. 


In other words, the German Government con- 
tends, logically enough, that it has acquired exclusive 
rights over a fine province, and that the Yang- 
tse valley is open to the enterprise of Europe. 
Acting upon this hypothesis, the Germans have 
blocked negotiations in regard to the so-called 
Anglo-German railway from Tientsin to Ching- 
Kiang, insisting, according to the always well- 
informed Peking correspondent of The Times, “ that 
the Shantung section shall be excluded . 
and treated between China and Germany apart.” 
The story of the Niu-chwang extension project is 
sufficiently remarkable. Having implicitly recog- 
nised a Russian sphere of influence extending to the 
Great Wall, her Majesty’s Government appears to 
have been peculiarly anxious to construct a railway 
with British capital inside this sphere, and the con- 
cession obtained by the Hong Kong and Shanghai 
Bank was therefore treated with exceptional favour. 
On the strength of a quasi-Government guarantee 




















the sum of £2,300,000 was quickly subscribed, and, 
Russia objecting to certain features in the arrange- 
ment, a serious situation arose. The difficulty has 
now been temporarily removed, the Russian Govern- 
ment having doubtless realised that a valuable 
strategic railway, having no commercial future and 
built by other people’s money, has some obvious 
advantages. Lord Salisbury has thus secured a 
Pyrrhic victory. 

From first to last these miserable proceedings 
disclose no sign of a policy, a definite aim, or a 
recognition of accomplished facts. Two great and 
rich provinces are already irretrievably lost to China, 
and both Russia and Germany are moving in the 
direction of effective occupation. The southern two- 
thirds of the province of Che-kiang, with a coaling 
station and a naval base, is demanded by Italy with 
the support of a British Government which claims to 
have upheld the territorial integrity of China and 
the open door. The Power which has hitherto 
absorbed the greater part of the trade of the Far 
Kast finds itself in possession of a scrap of territory 
without a hinterland at Wei-hai-wei, of another 
scrap at Kau-lun, and of a number of complicated 
concessions which can be turned to practical 
account, in such a country as China, only by 
accepting territorial responsibilities which the 
Government claims credit for repudiating. If 
the country is satisfied with this achievement, 
it must be comfortably asleep. From such sleep, 
however, there is an unpleasant awakening. At 
the eleventh hour we are told that negotiations 
with Russia, which ought to have been begun more 
than a year ago, are taking place. The question of 
China can be settled only in the European capitals, 
and the pretence of treating the Yamén as if it 
were a serious body must be abandoned. The 
partition of China has begun in earnest, we have 
to make sure of our rightful share, and the diffi- 
culties have been vastly increased by the incapacity 
of the Foreign Office. In ignoring facts, in strain- 
ing after shadows, in exhibiting persistence with 
regard to trifles and irresolution or neglect in regard 
to vital national interests, Lord Salisbury has dis- 
played characteristics essentially Chinese. 








THE AGRICULTURAL RATING ACT IN 
SUBURBS. 





N R. CORRIE GRANT has fought a valiant 
IVE fight in the Harrow division. Mr. Cox was 
a richer and therefore, for suburban purposes, better 
candidate than Mr. Ambrose; but the whole increase 
of voting strength since 1895 has been on the Liberal 
side. Considering the short time available, and the 
amorphous character of the constituency, Mr. Grant 
could searcely have done better. And yet we are not 
satisfied. The Harrow division could have been won 
for Liberalism if it had been systematically worked 
and educated for the last few years, and will be won 
if it is well worked until the General Election. Mr. 
Grant is just the man to work it and win it, and we 
trust he will find it possible to settle down quietly to 
teach the working men of Willesden and Hendon 
how they are suffering from class injustice. There 
is perhaps no division in the Kingdom where the 
present land system, with the added unfairness of 
the Agricultural Rating Act, does the working 
classes more obvious wrong. The Harrow division 
is for purposes of local government a congeries of 
urban districts, with a few outlying regions still 
counted rural by the authorities at Whitehall. 
But, whether it be called urban or rural, the 
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vastly greater part of the division is still in 
grass. It is, in fact, the least developed dis- 
trict within the same radius of the centre of 
the city. North of Hampstead Heath there are 
many square miles of high-lying land suitable for 
healthy dwellings, within six miles of the city, 
where there are no houses, no roads, no tillage, no 
market gardens—nothing but meadow land and 
cattle. Yet in Willesden, at Child’s Hill, and at 
other places where working men have been allowed 
to settle, nearly as bad conditions of overcrowding 
and over-renting have grown up as in Whitechapel 
and Bethnal Green. This striking contrast suggests 
one of the most interesting problems to students of 
the expansion of London. 

The first and most obvious cause is the want of 
communication. The main trunk railways to the 
North make little provision for suburban traffic, 
and especially for workmen, while the union between 
Socialists theorising about municipalisation and 
selfish suburban carriage’ folk desiring to preserve 
their amenities has prevented the opening up of the 
district by light railways or electric tramways. But 
this is not the only, nor, perhaps, at bottom the main 
cause. The workmen are overcrowded in the places 
where they are allowed to live, and debarred from 
access to the wide stretch of grass which awaits the 
builder, by the deliberate policy of the owners of 
land. Wherever, at least of recent years, small 
houses have been erected in the north-w stern 
suburbs, it will be found on inquiry in most cases 
that the land is owned by small owners. The small 
owner cannot afford to wait, and if the only present 
demand is for small houses he gives a lease to the 
builder who wishes to erect them, getting, doubtless, 
a satisfactory ground-rent, though with a value- 
less reversion (so far as bricks and mortar are 
concerned), to look forward to when the houses fall 
into possession. Only a small proportion, however, 
of the lands in Hendon and in North Willesden 
belong to such owners. There are a number of 
moderate-sized residential freeholds of a few acres, 
which are occupied by owners who do not wish to 
see them converted into other uses. But the larger 
stretches of land are parts of big estates, managed by 
surveyors of the highest respectability. Of these 
big estates, the biggest belong to the Ecclesiastical 
Commissioners and to various collegiate foundations. 
Whether land is in the dead hand, or in the hands 
of rich living persons, the rules of estate manage- 
ment are the same. The cardinal principle is 
that leases should only be granted for the erection 
of houses “of a good class,” and that it is better 
to keep the land in meadow at a rent of £2 an acre 
until the higher-class suburbs spread so far, than to 
let ata ground reut of £40 for workmen’s dwellings. 
Whether this is financially good policy, from the 
point of view of the owners, we have our doubts. If 
we were writing a sermon we might ask the clerical 
owners whether it is very Christian, but in a political 
leading article it is sufficient to point out that it is 
distinctly contrary to the interests of the State, 
wherein the housing problem is the greatest difficulty 
of medern life. 

Yet what bas the State done? The Agricultural 
Rating Act pays half the rates, as they were in 1896, 
of the farmer or horse-trainer who rents the grazing 
fields for pleasure or for profit, but pays nothing 
towards the relief of the rates of the working man. 
This is worse than a mere waste of public money. It 
encourages the owners to continue their waiting 
policy. The valuation is fixed according to the 
actual annual value for the purposes for which the 
land is then used, and not, as it clearly ought in 
principle to be, at the annual value which a solvent 
builder would be willing to pay if he were allowed to 





take it for the purpose of erecting sanitary dwellings 
of the class in demand. As if this was not enough 
artificial encouragement to the owners who are 
resisting natural development, the State steps in 
and pays out of the general taxes a premium to 
those owners (or their tenants) who have obstinately 
refused to give the working man a foothold. Nor is 
this all. The Public Health Acts had already pro- 
vided that for the purposes of special expenses 
(which include sewerage and water supply, 
and, indeed, most of the important sanit 
charges) the lands not built on should be assessed 
at only one-fourth of their rateable value. 
The Agricultural Rating Act provides that for 
the remaining sanitary expenses and for poor law 
purposes, agricultural land shall only be assessed 
at one-half. In these suburban places, the rates, 
owing to the necessary and inevitable expense of 
organising local government with a growing popula- 
tion straggling over a large area, are continuously 
rising. Thus, year by year, a larger share of the 
cost of local government, which ought to be borne 
by the large owners or their tenants, is being thrown 
upon the house property which has already been 
erected. If this is not putting a premium on land- 
lords’ incivism, we do not know what is. 








THE DREYFUS REVELATIONS. 


NY hopes the gaolers of Dreyfus may have 
A cherished that the evidence given before the 
Criminal Chamber would be suppressed have been 
dashed by the public spirit of the Figaro. M. 
Drumont attributes this to the wealth of the Jews, 
who, he says, have bribed the magistrates. The 
Army is poor, or it would have offered a heavier 
bribe for the suppression of the truth. This attitude 
of the Anti-Semitic mind towards justice is even 
better illustrated by M. Cavaignac, who expressed 
his amazement to the Court that the General Staff 
should be expected to prove the guilt of Dreyfus. 
They had sentenced him without proof, and that 
ought to be sufficient for any patriot. It was 
exasperating to an ex-Minister of War to be 
asked for facts. Presumptions he had in plenty, 
but not a tittle of evidence to show that 
Dreyfus had committed treason. The judges 
appear to have been slightly bored by M. Cavaig- 
nac and his tutor, General Roget. What would 
the Lord Chief Justice have said to a pair of dull 
and pompous witnesses who rambled for hours 
through irrelevant surmises which no proper rules 
of testimony would have tolerated? President Loew 
and his colleagues maintained a decent show of 
patience, but they asked questions now and then 
which threw the General and the ex-Minister into a 
fury. There was nothing in the nature of cross- 
examination. If Maitre Labori could have taken 
these witnesses in hand, he would have made a 
pretty exposure of their imbecile prejudices in a few 
minutes. But the Court did occasionally hazard 
a question which showed that it had a poor opinion 
of the assertions and the reasoning submitted to it, 
and the consciousness that they were found out 
prompted M. Cavaignac and (General : Roget to 
clamour outside against the “insidious ” tactics of 
judges who, as M. Quesnay de Beaurepaire informed 
the world, had sold themselves to Germany. 

What, in brief, is the case of the War Office? 
That Dreyfus must have written the bordereau, and 
handed to a foreign agent the documents it specified, 
because he was in a position to acquire the infor- 
mation and Esterhazy was not. M. Cavaignac 
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declared that even if Esterhazy had written the 
bordereaw Dreyfus would still be guilty. This looks 
as if, in the last extremity, M. Cavaignac would 
argue that Dreyfus and Esterhazy were confederates ! 
It is a brilliant idea, but a little inconsistent with 
the strategy of the General Staff, who ordered a 
court-martial to acquit the paid agent of Colonel 
Schwartzkoppen. General Roget is less original 
than his fellow-juggler, but equally obstinate. He 
can see Dreyfus in all the treason which the 
War Office suspected years before the bordereau 
was written, but he cannot explain the treason 
which was subsequent to the conviction of that 
officer. It is well known that the “leakages ”’ 
at the War Office continued till 1896, and ceased 
only when Esterhazy was alarmed by the publication 
of a document plainly in his handwriting. Then he 
threatened Colonel Schwartzkoppen’s life, and from 
that moment the German attaché receivedno more con- 
fidential papers. M. Reinach affirms that Colonel 
Schwartzkoppen has admitted his knowledge of 
Henry’s treason, in which another officer (probably 
General de Boisdeffre) was implicated. We know 
from M. Bertulus that when taxed directly with 
this crime, Henry gave way to tears, and threw 
himself on the examining magistrate’s mercy. Here 
is evidence that the man who hastened to com- 
municate to Drumont the news of Dreyfus’s arrest, 
who was the principal witness at the trial, who forged 
the only document on which the General Staff relied 
as proof positive, and who committed suicide to 
avoid further inquiry, was Esterhazy’s accomplice 
from the outset. How does General Roget meet 
this theory? He says that Henry was a man of 
poor education, and was “probably ” unknown to 
Esterhazy. A poor education makes a clumsy 
forger, but it did not prevent Henry from working 
up the case which ruined Dreyfus at the court- 
martial. Esterhazy makes no concealment of the 
fact that he had been on intimate terms with Henry for 
twenty years. Might not the War Office “ leakages ” 
be traced to this combination? But that inquiry has 
no attraction for General Roget, and M. Cavaignac 
cannot understand why Henry the forger should be 
thought capable of any other crime than the one he 
confessed atter steeping himself in perjury. 

Here is a criminal whose motives demand the most 
thorough investigation. Why did Henry commit 
forgery if the evidence against Dreyfus was convinc- 
ing? To this crucial question the General Staff do 
not even attempt an answer. Not one of their wit- 
nesses has even hazarded a speculation why Henry 
cut his throat. Captain Freystatter, a member of the 
court-martial of 1894, is known to have said that his 
belief in the guilt of Dreyfus was greatly shaken by 
the forgery and suicide of the principal witness. 
But the General Staff have treated this vital change 
in the whole complexion of the case as unworthy 
of thought. General Roget prefers to assert that 
Dreyfus must be a traitor because he denied every- 
thing, and because he showed the most intelligent 
zeal for his profession. M.Cavaignac prefers to harp 
on the fable of the prisoner’s “ contession ” to Captain 
Lebrun-Renaud. M. Dupuy has done some service 
by making this story ridiculous. He testified to the 
Court that when Captain Lebrun-Renaud described 
the military degradation of Dreyfus to President 
Casimir-Périer and M. Dupuy himself, not a syllable 
was said about any confession. It is idiotic to 
suppose that an officer who had received a con- 
fession from a traitor would have said nothing 
about it to the Prime Minister and the President ot 
the Republic within the next few hours. It took 
Captain Lebran- Renaud three years to make 
a@ formal affirmation. It was a tough con- 
science which held out so long! General 








Roget must despise such weakness. He does not 
scruple to say that Colonel Picquart tried to suppress 
the original of the petit blew and substitute a photo- 
graph. This means that Colonel Picquart took the 
precaution of photographing the document addressed 
by Schwartzkoppen to Esterhazy, and so baffled the 
forgers who subsequently tampered with it. Besides, 
what motive had Colonel Picquart to practise any 
deception? He did not know Esterhazy nor any 
member of the Dreyfus family, and the inquiries 
which he instituted were sanctioned by his superiors 
until he became too dangerous. 

“Tt looks as if we had been the victims of a 
great mystification,” said M. Dupuy to M. Poincaré. 
Probably no one knows better now than the French 
Premier that he and most of his colleagues in 1894 
were duped by a military conspiracy. General 
Mercier told them nothing about the communication 
of secret documents to the court-martial. They 
accepted his assurance that Dreyfus had written the 
bordereau. They are more enlightened now; but is 
there any guarantee that the policy of mystification 
will be abandoned? It is said that the strongest 
pressure is to be put upon the judges to make 
them reject revision on some technical plea. A new 
trial means the recall of Dreyfus from Devil’s Island, 
and the General Staff have no desire to confront the 
man who denies everything. It is suspected that 
M. Dupuy, for whom mere justice has no political 
interest, is willing to befriend them. Such a scheme 
may have prompted the publication of the evidence; 
for it is clear that if a majority of the judges, in the 
face of these revelations, should declare against 
revision, the civil war in France will become more 
violent than ever. This thought may influence the 
plans of a too supple Premier. 








FINANCE. 





HEN the Stock Exchange opened on Tuesday 
W morning after the holidays there was a 
general advance in prices. But business soon eased 
off and gradually became very inactive. Many of those 
who went away for the holidays have not returned, 
and probably will not be back in business before 
next week. Moreover, money is scarcer and dearer 
than was anticipated. Most people hoped that when 
the interest on the National Debt was paid on 
Wednesday money would become, for a time at all 
events, very plentiful. But that has not been found 
to be the case, as might indeed have well been 
foreseen. In addition to this, the Stock Exchange 
settlement will begin on Monday morning for mining 
securities, and for other securities on Tuesday, and 
will not end until Thursday evening. Probably 
many operators are hopefully awaiting the occur- 
rence of a decline in prices. Besides all this, the 
monthly settlement in Paris has been going on this 
week. And lastly, it looks as if money were 
becoming unexpectedly scarce and dear in New York. 
After a period of dulness, speculation began again 
there very actively last week, and continued through 
the Easter time. But on Wednesday money 
became exceedingly scarce, and in consequence the 
Market gave way, although the general feeling is 
reported to be very optimistic. In all probability the 
present pause will not last very long. The revenue 
returns show that the country is more prosperous 
than it ever has been before. And, in fact, all the 
reports from every branch of industry are most 
encouraging. With exceedingly active trade there 
will naturally be higher rates for money. But it is 
not at all likely that there will be any difficulty in 
getting what accommodation is required by all 
persons in good credit, and at reasonable rates too. 
Besides, peace seems to be assured. And with a 
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strong probability of a long peaceful period and 
active trade, speculation will, no doubt, spring up 
again very soon. It is true that prices on the Stock 
Exchange are already exceedingly high. But in the 
present temper of the great operators that will not 
prevent them from beginning to push up prices once 
more. It is well, however, that the general public 
shou'd be on their guard. Trade at home is exceed- 
ingly good, and it is improving almost everywhere 
abroad. Even in France, where the Dreyfus agi- 
tation and war scares caused so much alarm and 
prevented every kind of business, there are now 
signs of a revival. In Germany tradeis exceedingly 
good. No doubt speculation has been carried very 
far, and the creation of new industrial companies 
has been on an extraordinary scale. But the new 
companies for the most part are believed to be 
sound, and, at all events, there is not likely to be 
any breakdown amongst them before the autumn. 
In the United States business of every kind is not 
only active and profitable but is expanding. In 
South America, likewise, there are signs of recovery, 
not only in Argentina and Uruguay, but likewise in 
Chili and Brazil. And at last it may be hoped that 
the drought is coming to an end in Australia. Good 
rains have fallen in Victoria and most of the other 
colonies; and even in New South Wales, outside of 
one large district, there has been a fair fall. So that 
there are better hopes than for fully four years that 
the drought is coming to an end, and that the 
colonies are entering upon a more prosperous period. 
In India the recovery from the famine has been 
remarkably satisfactory ; but unfortunately plague 
is again raging in Calcutta and Bombay. It may be 
hoped that the hot weather will, as in past years, 
soon bring it to an end. But for the time being 
the epidemic is undoubtedly deranging business in 
Caleutta. In Bombay the population seems to 
have grown accustomed to its presence, and ac- 
cording to the latest reports received in the City 
business is less hampered than it has been in 
past years; whereas in Calcutta it is very much 
more hampered. The plague will, no doubt, check 
the trade of India with Europe. But if the hot 
weather brings it to an end there will be a recovery 
by-and-by. The home trade has been good all along ; 
but the foreign trade has been restricted, owing to 
the difficulties of so many of our foreign customers. 
It is, however, now improving, and is likely to 
improve much more in the early future. 

As said above, the Money Market has been much 
more poorly supplied this week than was expected. 
The borrowings by the billbrokers and discount 
houses from the Bank of England before Easter 
were on an unusually great scale, and it was found 
on Wednesday that when the interest on the 
National Debt was paid the sums due by the outside 
market to the Bank of England were actually greater 
than those the Bank paid out. Consequently some of 
the old loans obtained from the Bank of England had 
to be renewed. Other loans have been falling due 
since, and thus the market is kept rather bare. 
The India Council, too, has been calling in money 
which it had lent in the open market, as it always 
has to make large payments at the beginning 
of the new financial year. And, furthermore, the 
Scotch banks are preparing to send a good deal of 
money to Scotland. In addition the Bank of 
England has to take measures to protect its reserve, 
as the American Money Market is becoming very tight, 
and it is possible, of course, that gold may be shipped 
to New York. The German Money Market has been 
in a stringent state ever since the beginning of Sep- 
tember, and gold for Berlin continues in demand. 
Lastly, the Indian Government may at any moment 
begin to attract large amounts of gold for the cur- 
rency measures it has under consideration. It is 
only prudent, therefore, on the part of the Bank 
of England to strengthen its reserve. At the 
same time, there appears to be no reason for 
anticipating very high rates for the present. 
The India Council on Wednesday offered for 





tender sixty lacs of rupees, and sold the whole amount 
at an average price of ls. 4d. per rupee. 








BLOOMERS. 


ROM the purest motives of national unselfishness 
we venture to ask our French friends to turn 
from the Cour de Cassation to the Surrey Assizes. 
It will do them good to laugh at us, and it will not 
do us any harm. When Robespierre found it im- 
possible otherwise to compose internal differences 
of the Jacobin Club, he used to descant on the 
vices of the British Constitution. Frenchmen 
never will agree as to whether Dreyfus was guilty or 
not guilty, but they will be of one mind if they turn 
their attention to the little affair in a Surrey inn. 
The story lacked something in forensic presentation. 
Simply told, it would seem to be but an in- 
cident in the long drama of the prosecution 
of unconventional by conventional women. Mrs. 
Sprague kept a wayside inn, and did a large and 
profitable business in supplying meat and drink to 
bond fide travellers on Sundays and holidays. 
Though things are not quite so sleepy on the Surrey 
roads as they were in the old coaching days, it was 
always the desire of Mrs. Sprague to pursue her 
calling with dignity and propriety. She could not 
allow her licence or her custom to be endangered by 
the conduct of male and still less of female cyclists. 
The @ fortiori is quite natural to the conventional 
woman. Mrs. Sprague was shocked to find among the 
women some who wore knickerbockers. She thought 
it highly improper, and refused to have anything to 
do with them. The rigid rule found its way into 
the newspapers. Protests came from the cycling 
clubs; but Mrs. Sprague remained undaunted, until 
Lady Harberton rode forward as the protagonist of 
the progressive of her sex. 

Lady Harberton has to pay the penalty of being 
a peeress, and her age is, or might be, recorded 
in Debrett, but, without taking any unfair advantage, 
mere memory tells us that she has been wearing 
bloomers for a long time. We had hitherto believed 
that she always wore them. They were ‘he rational 
dress. Mere men always wear a dress of rational shape 
on their lower extremities, however it may vary in 
colour according to the season, the individual taste, or 
the time of day. But this does not appear to be the 
way with Lady Harberton. She was very emphatic 
in denying that she had ever worn bloomers in 
church, where anything rationalistic is necessarily 
dangerous; she even denied that she had worn 
them at the theatre. Bloomers were with her a 
cycling dress. But is it really so, or has it come 
to this? Surely we heard of bloomers ages before 
the cycling craze, and what were bloomers then ? 
Can it be that Lady Harberton, instead of wear- 
ing knickerbockers for the purpose of cycling, 
cycled for the purpose of wearing knickerbockers ? 
There is ground for suspicion that she grasped at 
the new machine because it at last furnished a 
purpose for which the rational dress was indisput- 
ably rational. We have seen young women in 
France whose object in cycling likewise seemed to 
have little to do with athletics, but then they were 
not at all rational—quite the contrary. 

It seems to have been the fear of some such 
apparition which prevented Mrs. Sprague from re- 
ceiving Lady Harberton with effusion when, after a 
journey by road and rail, she arrived at the inn 
where she sought inhospitable treatment. “I have 
no objection to her ladyship, not the least,” said the 
good Mrs. Sprague, with the conventional woman's 
forbearance towards the eccentricities of the aris- 
tocracy, ‘but you see there are strange people on 
the Portsmouth road, and if I once allowed them to 
come in bloomers, they might come next time in 
tights.” So Lady Harberton was treated as the 
thin end of the wedge, refused admission to the 
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coffee-room, and offered beer and victuals in the 
bar pariour. We have often had our lunch quite 
pleasantly in the bar parlour, but Lady Harberton 
had an atavistic fit of conventionality at this in- 
convenient moment. She smelt tobacco, and had 
doubtless a vision in her mind’s eye of the young 
lady in an advertisement who disgraces her bloomers 
by smoking a cigarette. She saw some men in their 
shirt sleeves—surely a perfectly rational dress on a 
hot afternoon. So she rushed away to another inn, 
and prosecuted poor, good Mrs. Sprague at the 
Surrey Assizes, retaining as her counsel on this 
solemn occasion the only practising peer. 

There would have been some excuse for trying 
such a case in camerd, but the Figaro would have 
been certain to have got hold of the evidence. 
Lady Harberton and Mrs. Sprague, the unconven- 
tional peeress and the conventional publican, had 
to face one another in open court as the em- 
bodiment of their respective tendencies. <A British 
jury did as might have been expected of it, and 
found a verdict for Mrs. Sprague. Lady Harberton 
was emphatic in explaining that this was not a test 
case. Did any woman ever submit to be bound by a 
test case? She will doubtless cycle round the island 
in search of an innkeeper who refuses to admit 
bloomers even in the bar parlour. Then, and not 
till then, will it be possible to ascertain whether, 
in the judgment of twelve Englishmen, the woman 
who wears the costume of the cyclisfes of France is 
guilty of indecent behaviour unfitting her for the 
society of a licensed house. For ourselves we await 
such a test case with the equanimity of impartial 
spectators, anxious to welcome any innovation which 
increases the comfort without impairing the graces of 
woman. It has sometimes occurred to us that some 
stout ladies on the European mainland might have 
looked better in skirts, but we have always repressed 
such thoughts as due to island prejudice. Rationally 
the long skirt does seem a little dangerous on a bicycle. 
Why not strike a happy mean, like our fair American 
cousins, and wear short skirts such as little Bo-peep 
wears in the pictures? But what would Mrs. Sprague 
say to that? Or what, indeed, would Lady Harberton ? 








THE WRECK OF THE STELLA. 





YEVENTY-FIVE years have passed since regular 
steam communication was first established 
between the Channel Islands and England; and 
never before has the service been broken by a 
disaster comparable in suddenness or in magnitude 
to that which became known on Good Friday after- 
noon. Fog is the supreme danger with which Nature 
has invested the English Channel ; but it is a danger 
that is likely to increase with the growth in the size 
of ships and in their speed. Without seeking to pre- 
judge the results of the impending inquiry, it may be 
said that the best of navigators are liable to over- 
run their distance and the most skilful of pilots to 
miscalculate the effect of the strong and ever-vary- 
ing tides which beset the Norman archipelago. The 
coast of the islands is among the most dangerous in 
Europe, yet the Southampton steamers alone make 
from twelve to eighteen crossings weekly, and the 
Weymouth steamers sometimes twenty-four. Until 
1859 no mail steamer had been lost. In that year 
the Express got ashore off Jersey, and three pas- 
sengers were drowned in a headlong rush to force 
their way into the first boat which was launched. 
In 1870 the Normandy was run down near the 
Needles in a fog, and sank with her captain and 
thirty-four of her passengers and crew. Three 
years later the Waverley, and in 1875 the 
Havre, ran ashore on the Platte Boue, a rock 
showing only at the lowest spring tides, some 
miles to the north of Herm, and far out of the 
proper course. Here there was no loss of life. In 
1887 the Brighton, a Weymouth packet—the Wey- 





mouth service being in those days a much smaller 
affair than at present—struck a rock somewhere near 
the north-east end of Guernsey, also in fog, and 
went down, happily without loss of life. All these 
wrecks, be it noted, were due to fog, and all were on 
the outward passage. Trading steamers have been 
lost on or near the Casquets, but the mail-boats have 
always escaped their dangers. 

The Casquets, as most people know, form the 
conspicuous feature at the west end of a dangerous 
barrier extending due westward some seventeen 
miles from Cape La Hague, at the north-western 
extremity of the Cdlentin. Alderney, the little 
island of Burhou (which was once inhabited), and 
the great stack rock of Ortach, 100 feet high, and 
looking from Guernsey like a ship in full sail, are 
items in this; and it is traversed by the Race of 
Alderney, the Swinge, and the Ortach Channel. All 
these are used more or less by steamers—the Race 
of Alderney, of course, regularly and inevitably, 
chiefly by steamers t» St. Malo; but though the 
Swinge cuts off an angle in their course, the 
Southampton mail-boats rarely, if ever, now take 
any of these routes, though they formerly did so not 
infrequently. They shape their course from the 
Needles to a point somewhat west of the Casquets, 
and then due southward to Guernsey, nineteen miles 
further. On this occasion the captain of the Stella 
seems to have desired to give the rocks a wider berth 
than usual. How he came to mistake can hardly be 
even conjectured. The fog-siren of the Casquets was 
suddenly heard, the rock two cables’ length to the 
west of the lighthouse—L’Auquiére—was_ seen 
looming up just ahead; doubtless—for only twenty 
or thirty feet of its height would be then showing— 
it was magnified by the fog. A sharp turn to star- 
board was made to avoid it, and the ship then 
crashed either on La Roque Noire—the small black 
rock seen to the south-west of the lighthouse—or on 
one of its outliers, ripping up her bottom, pre- 
sumably on the starboard side. Then followed the 
hasty distribution of life-buoye, and the transfer of 
the women and children and some of the men to the 
boats, apparently without grave confusion or panic. 
Within eight minutes, according to the most trust- 
worthy account, the ship slid backwards off the 
rock and sunk stern foremost, the inrush of 
water bursting up her decks. Then followed the 
long period of heroic endurance and exhaustion 
with which we have been made familiar by 
the otherwise conflicting, but here accordant, 
narratives of the survivors. 

It is natural, of course, to say that the speed was 
excessive, and to blame the captain for main- 
taining it or the company for its strict timing 
of the run. Yet much may be said on the other 
side. Fog often lies in banks or patches, some- 
times enveloping the islands, sometimes leaving 
a clear space around them with a thick pall over 
the sea. The present writer has left Alderney 
in a fog too thick to see the bows of the little 
mail-boat from the bridge, and has emerged into 
brilliant sunshine at a point not three miles from the 
starting-point in a straight line. Now, until the ship 
was almost abreast of the Casquets, she was in the 
track of steamers going down Channel, some of them 
—notably the foreign-owned “ tramps ”—likely to be 
navigated very carelessly indeed. Assuming that 
the captain had solid grounds for his mistaken 
estimate of the ship's position as well clear of the 
Casquets, to run through the fog and out of these 
dangers may well have seemed the least unsafe 
course. To slacken speed is to subject the ship more 
than ever to the influence of tides always incalcul- 
able and erratic; and to run full speed ahead through 
a fog, provided you are confident you have sea room, 
has been justified by the practice of Atlantic captains, 
and by the precept of Commodore Judkins of the 
Canard Line, whose fame is not yet quite extinct. 
Moreover, the dangers awaiting the navigator on his 
approach to Guernsey are infinitely more numerous 
than at the Casquets. On his right, as he approaches 
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the Little Russell, stretch some nine miles of rocky 
coast—wholly unlighted, save by the Hanois far to 
the west, defended by countless outlying rocks which 
(since spring tides rise thirty-six feet) look different 
at every stage of the tide. On his left are another 
series of rocks, outliers of Herm—among them the 
Platte Boue and the Amfroques, the former the 
scene of the wrecks of the Waverley and Havre. 
Then there is the Great Russell, with its own 
dangers; then the north end of Sark. And the 
approach to Jersey, though the possible obstacles 
are not quite so manifold, still cannot well be 
made in the dark. To get through before the 
fog thickened or shifted, to reach Jersey before 
darkness fell, may well have seemed wiser policy 
than to slacken speed. And speed, it must be re- 
membered, is the condition of running a day service 
atall. With the boats in use before 1890, it simply 
could not be done, unless passengers would sleep at 
Southampton. Years ago the Weymouth company 
did it; but there again passengers had to sleep on 
board, and the steamers left sometimes at 7 a.m., 
sometimes at 6. It is oly since the time has been 
reduced from eight, nine, or more hours, to six, to 
Guernsey—or seven and a half to Jersey—that it is 
possible to run a train from London at nine to catch 
a steamer at half-past eleven, which will be tolerably 
certain to land her passengers by daylight at St. 
Heliers, after allowing some margin for detention. 
It is easy to say that the train might leave at 
8 or 7.30. But then passengers could not, or 
would not, get up to Waterloo in time; they 
would spend their holiday elsewhere. In the 
summer, daylight is longer and the danger is 
less. At the end of March, the margin of daylight 
is adequate under ordinary conditions, but not 
adequate if there is delay. Finally, to arrive at 
Jersey at low tide is an eminently unpleasant ex- 
perience, for passengers and the Company’s servants 
alike. Relatively, this is a small consideration, but 
it caused the /bex to go ashore off the Corbiére two 
years ago. With the Channel as it is, in short, 
something must be risked in fog, and fog signals are 
not by any means always heard with the same 
intensity at the same distance, or localised properly 
when they are heard. Whatever may be the result 
of the pending investigation, passengers must con- 
sole themselves with the reflection that the pre- 
cautions for their safety are ordinarily as nearly 
as possible perfect, and that the service has been 
conducted in all weathers for seventy-five years 
with the loss of less than 100 lives in all. 

Better consolation, however, may be drawn from 
the disaster. The captain and crew behaved with 
the disciplined courage of English sailors. But here 
was a casual collection of passengers, few of them 
with homes or friends in the islands, and probably 
not very familiar, for the most part, with ships or 
the sea. Yet they seem to have obeyed orders abso- 
lutely, to have been free from panic, to have made 
no attempt to scramble for their lives, and to have 
borne their terrible anxiety and suffering in the 
boats with a quiet endurance amounting to heroism. 
Experience of travel, knowledge of the traditions of 
shipwreck, had prepared them to behave as they 
did. Character and training did the rest, and in 
some cases, at least, religious faith. And yet we are 
told that the race is degenerating and becoming 
corrupt and neurotic ! 








IN A GUN-ROOM. 


HE march of the human mind, as Mr. Burke 
remarked, is slow. Usually, indeed, it is jog- 

trot. This is the result of serious reflections in a 
gun-room one rainy morning during the Easter 
holidays. It was a curious gun-room. It held 
not only guns, but also fishing-rods and lawn- 
tennis rackets and golf clubs and a bicycle. 





The rods interested us most. They were asso- 
ciated with our immediate desire, which was 
to fish in the trout stream at the bottom of 
the lawn. The desire was not to be accomplished 
there and then. We had intimated it to our 
host, who had right gallantly summoned the game- 
keeper and asked him to hunt up some fresh casts 
and March browns, with a few red spinners and 
black gnats, for Mr. SPEAKER. The Keeper, who is 
less a respecter of persons than of the climate, 
protested. The recent cold snap, he said, had kept 
down the flies so much that the trout were not yet 
fair game. They would rise all right; but they 
would not be worth either the catching or a place on 
the dinner table. That settled the matter. The 
Keeper being supreme, to the gun-room had Mr. 
SPEAKER to repair, followed by the inferior Commons 
and the Peers, to smoke and chat. The fishing-rods, 
as we have remarked, were the first objects of in- 
terest. They were a remarkable assortment. Here 
was a trout rod by McCubbin, until twelve years 
ago famous all over the world as the only Scotsman 
who knew how a rod should be built. Its weight 
was at least 4 lbs.,and we could not have undertaken 
to wield it with one hand for half an hour without 
having undergone two months’ training under Mr. 
Sandow. Next to it was a Castle Connell, of the 
orthodox lancewood, subject to the same remark. 
Farther down the rack were a green-heart Farlow 
and a split-cane by Hardy of Alnwick and Pall Mall. 
Each was nearly as light as a whip, yet strong 
enough to hold any fish in the stream from which 
the Keeper had restrained us. That sent our 
thoughts wandering to the aphorism of Mr. Burke. 
A man mentioned in Holy Writ, whose name we do 
not at this moment recall, cast angle in a brook 
many thousand years ago; millions of other men 
have angled since; yet it is only within the last ten 
years that civilised sportsmen realised that a trout- 
rod, which before that was rarely less than 4 lbs., 
need not weigh more than ten ounces. 

That was a discomforting discovery. Almost 
it persuaded us to become Malignants and Black 
Tories without more ado. What had our ancestry 
done for us that we should seek to capsize Lord 
Salisbury because Mr. Ritchie had withdrawn his 
proposal about the couplings of railway carriages ? 
If the March of Intellect had taken thousands of 
years to contrive a proper fishing-rod, why should we 
be willing to revolutionise the British Constitution 
to the end that Mr. Corrie Grant should sit on 
Yankee couplings for the constituency of Harrow ? 
The truth and the explanation are that the day 
before we had been badly licked at golf. We had 
been unable to play well with the latest driver. 
The driver bulges only backwards now. When 
it came into vogue, it bulged forwards also. It had 
a convex face. Having been brought up on the 
St. Andrews spoon, which from the first tee spanked 
the ball into the Swilcan Burn very merrily indeed, 
and sometimes over it, we found even the bulger of 
the original type a trouble. If one used it as one 
had used the ancient driver, instead of lofting the 
ball the bulger smote it to the ground. In a week 
we had topped more frequently with the bulger than 
we had topped in the year that had immediately pre- 
ceded. Still, the new club embodied a true theory. 
That was obvious to the meanest understanding. 
Although we ourselves could not use it with good 
effect, we saw that in the hands of other men 
it was a meritorious weapon. It not only, if 
the ball were struck fair, drove farther than 
the spoon-faced driver would, but also it drove 
straight invariably. That encouraged us to con- 
tinue in the endeavour at well-doing. Professor 
Tait had made the impressive assertion that Science 
could not explain why the flight of a golf ball 
followed the curving course of the right arm after 
the club had done its work. It was pleasant to 
think that the bulger seemed to leave the Professor 
with no scientific mystery about golf balls to be 
proud about. Therefore, while that distinguished 
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man was prophesying that the Forth Bridge, then 
in course of construction, was scientifically obliged 
to fall the moment it should be completed, we 
ourselves were acquiring mastery of the bulger. Soon 
we were quite at home with it, and ready to play 
against Bogey anywhere; but, alack, when a Scotch 
game becomes a vogue in England the pessimism of 
Mr. Burke is partly undone. Inventors turn their 
attention to the weapons of the game, and the 
weapons are soon transformed. The driver with 
which we achieved defeat this week, a club of the 
latest fashion, is not a bulger at all. It has a 
straight face, with little or no loft on it ; and how it 
can make the ball rise passes our understanding. 
After a course of lessons from the most up-to-date 
professional, we may, no doubt, have our attitude 
and action towards the ball so reformed that we 
shall be able to use the new club; but meanwhile we 
confess to a prejudice against the march of mind in 
the affair of drivers. After all, however, the march 
has not been rapid. It is little more than a 
year since golfers discovered that for centuries the 
shaft of the driver has been about four inches too 
long. 

Like the fishing-rods and the golf clubs in our 
friend’s gun-room, the bicycle gave us cause to 
ruminate on the astuteness of Mr. Burke. It wasa 
safety bicycle of the most modern pattern. Think 
what a time the human mind took to produce that 
result of mechanic ingenuity. The bicycle is not 
@ marvellous product of inventive talent ; it is much 
less wonderful than the steam-engine, and the time- 
piece is a miracle in comparison; yet it took nearly 
thirty years to produce the modern bicycle. The 
problem as between the velocipede, with its enor- 
mous front wheel, and the instrument of progression 
which should combine safety with speed, was solved 
when someone thought of gearing two small wheels 
of almost equal size; but it was many years before 
any mechanician thought of gearing. The bicycle, 
in short, excellent toy as it is, reflects less credit upon 
the genius of our inventors than it reflects upon the 
perspicacity of Mr. Burke. We could enforce the 
same conclusion from an examination of the fowling 
piece in its various stages, and of the rifle; but our 
space is running short. Besides, gunnery is a 
dangerous subject. If we dealt with it, we might 
draw upon ourselves the consideration of Mr. 
Edison. Should he upbraid on account of our 
disparagement of inventors, it would be no use 
saying anything complimentary about his looks. 
We do not like the look of him at all. We have 
too vivid a remembrance of how England, if she did 
not knuckle down about Venezuela, was to be blown 
sky-high by dint of electricity at the very instant 
of the Declaration. We were in for a terrible 
jacketing then. Not even the Channel Fleet, on 
its own station, was to be immune from the engines 
of destruction which Mr. Edison was to fix up on the 
coasts of God’s Own Free Country. We were all to 
be in Hell, Mr. Edison kindly mentioned, before we 
quite realised that we were at War. Therefore, we 
will not touch upon gunnery. This act of omission 
on our part is the more graceful inasmuch as Mr. 
Burke was speaking of Conciliation with America 
when he said “The march of the human mind is 
slow.” 








WILD-BEAST FARMS. 





HE recent arrival of “ Baby,” a young male 
giraffe, of the southern or two-horned form, 

at the Regent’s Park Gardens, will perhaps raise a 
hope that it may be possible to rear a herd of these 
beautiful animals that shall compare with that of 
the northern or three-horned variety, which graced 
the menagerie for a period of nearly fifty years. 
The original breeding-stock of the Society, consisting 
of three males and one female, was imported in 
1836, and between that date and 1867 seventeen 








calves were born in the Gardens, the last of which 
died in 1881. Between 1867 and 1879 seven giraffes 
were purchased, and of these the last died in 1892, 
England holds the record for the breeding and ex- 
hibition of these beautiful creatures; but for many 
years there has been no prospect of repeating past 
performance. From 1892 till 1895 the giraffe-house 
Was & mere name; wild asses and ostriches were 
stabled in the spacious stalls. Then “ Daisy,” the 
fine female, was purchased from Herr Reiche, and 
the fact that she was the sole survivor of a herd 
of six captured by native hunters speaks volumes 
for the risk of the business, and explains the 
high price these animals fetch in the market. In 
1897, the Queen’s giraffe, presented to her Majesty 
as a Jubilee present by Bathoen, a chief of Bechuana- 
land, was brought to the Gardens to serve as a mate 
for “ Daisy.” Unfortunately it died, just as the 
case in which it had made the passage was being 
hauled into the paddock. Last year a young male 
was purchased from Mr. Hagenbeck, which lived 
but a few weeks. So that the success of former 
years has been followed by serious disappointment 
and heavy monetary loss. Comparison between the 
two animals now in the giraffe-house does not en- 
courage the hope that they will be the founders 
of a herd, the establishment of which, however, will 
probably not be long postponed now that the Soudan 
has been reopened and there is some chance of 
obtaining specimens of the northern form by way 
of Kassala and Suakim. There is, of course, every 
reason to believe that the two forms would inter- 
breed, and Mr. Tegetmeier looks forward “ with 
much hope to the rearing of giraffes in the Regent’s 
Park being as successful in the future as it has been 
in the past.” 

Our Zoological Gardens have a very fair record as 
a wild-beast farm. As regards the great Carnivora it 
must be admitted that they do not stand high. The 
blame has generally been put upon the damp clay 
soil, but the late Mr. A. D. Bartlett attributed the 
want of success to another cause. In his notes on 
the feeding of wild animals in captivity, he said that 
lions that have been fed only on the flesh of large 
animals do not breed freely, and rarely throw per- 
fect offspring ; the defective palate of the young 
being the almost constant character of the im- 
perfection. Perhaps, if his directions as to feeding 
were followed, there might be a change for the 
better. Dublin probably heads the list, not only 
for the number of lion-cubs which have been born 
there, but also for those which have been reared. 
About the end of last year Mr. George Sanger 
claimed the record for the largest number of lion 
cubs at a birth, six having been born in his mena- 
gerie to his lioness “ Victoria”; and he said that, 
though he had been a showman all his life, he had 
never heard of such a thing before. Nevertheless, 
“Old Girl,” a celebrated Dublin lioness, on two 
occasions gave birth to six, and produced in all fifty- 
five cubs between 1862and 1873. This rests on incon- 
trovertible evidence. The Antwerp and Amsterdam 
gardens have also done well with lions, and the 
Dutch menagerie is generally successful as a wild- 
beast farm. 

Wild cattle and sheep thrive and multiply in the 
Regent's Park menagerie. Between 1885 and 1804 
thirteen yak calves were born, and ten young gayals 
came into the world between 1883 and 1898. Almost 
yearly the half-wild cattle from the Chartley and 
Vaynol herds have bred, and there is little doubt but 
the Chillingham cattle would also multiply if ex- 
amples could be obtained ; this, however, is scarcely 
to be hoped for. The additions by birth to the 
herds of wapiti and Japanese deer occupy a con- 
siderable space in the official “ List” published by 
the Zoological Society; and a careful study of that 
volume—it is a bulky octavo—would show that a 
very respectable number of the animals exhibited 
have been “ born in the menagerie.” 

The collections of private owners certainly de- 
serve to be called “ wild-beast farms,” for the care 
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bestowed on breeding wild animals, and the success 
which has attended such efforts. The Hon. Walter 
Rothschild’s establishment, in connection with his 
famous Museum at Tring, is a case in point, as 
regards our own country, though the Knowsley 
collection—now, of course, dispersed—was of much 
greater extent. The Earl of Derby—“ the Rupert 
of debate ""— was the first to import elands into 
England in the hope of acclimatising them, and 
upon his death, in 1869, his herd was bequeathed 
to the Zoological Society, and became the founda- 
tion of the present herd. There is also a large 
private menagerie, belonging to Heer F. E. Blaauw, 
near Amsterdam, where excellent work is done in 
the way of breeding, and so preserving, rare beasts 
and birds. From his herd of white-tailed gnu the 
stock in the Zoological Gardens was obtained, and 
they have bred here almost as freely as they do 
in Holland, though his animals have the advantage 
in enjoying a greater amount of liberty. These 
antelopes are practically extinct in a wild state in 
Africa, and, as they readily adapt themselves to 
a condition of semi-domestication, it is by no means 
improbable that the race may survive in Europe 
after it has vanished from its native land. 

The elephant is a hopeless subject for wild-beast 
farms. Indeed, the birth of an elephant-calf in the 
semi-domesticated condition in which these animals 
are kept in India is a very unusual event. Farther 
East the working herds are increased by birth to a 
considerable extent, for the reason that the Burmese 
and Karen owners turn out the cows into the jungle, 
so that they may consort freely with wild males. 
The “ Proceedings” of the Zoological Society for 1880 
record the birth of two calves to elephants belonging 
to the Madras Commissariat Department, and, 
strangely enough, the single instance of which there 
is anything like evidence of the birth of a calf in 
captivity. This took place at Philadelphia on May 
10th, 1879, and is established beyond dispute. Our 
Zoological Gardens can claim no such distinction. 
The single instance of the rhinoceros having bred 
in captivity occurred at the Calcutta Gardens, and a 
young one was born on board the steamship Orchis 
in the Victoria Docks in 1872. There is an interest- 
ing account of dam and calf in the “ Proceedings” 
for 1873 by the late Mr. A. D. Bartlett, and a coloured 
figure of the younganimal. A young anteater was 
born in 1896 in the Zoological Gardens, Stuttgart. 
In exhibiting a photograph of the little creature, 
taken when it was only two days old, Mr. Sclater 
said that, so far as he knew, this was the first 
instance of anteaters having bred in captivity. The 
parents had been in the Gardens for more than three 
years. 

The first function of a zoological garden belong- 
ing to a scientific society is the maintenance of a 
collection of wild animals for the purposes of study 
by naturalists. Another object that ir, in some 
degree, attained by these establishments is the 
preservation of rare species from extinction by 
breeding, in so far as they are wild-beast farms, 
as most of them are. Prof. Lloyd Morgan and the 
late Prof. Romanes pleaded hard that they should 
be utilised for the purpose of making systematic 
observations on habit and instinct. Thereis another 
duty they might well fulfil, which has been re- 
peatedly pointed out—experimental breeding for 
the purpose of improving races of domesticated 
animals, Something of this kind was attempted by 
the late Mr. Bartlett, who bred from a zebu and a 
gayal, and then mated the hybrid with a bison, 
producing a triple hybrid, which proved also fertile 
with a bison. For some unexplained reason no 
practical application of his experiments was ever 
made, though within the last few years there has 
been a little cross-breeding of antelopesr. The ques- 
tion of telegony is still undecided, and one would 
like to see the subject of the fertility of mules 
removed from the region of mere assertion on one 
side and denial on the other. This would be no new 
departure, but rather a return to the early objects 





and methods of the society when it added to its 
zoological col'ection an experimental farm. 








THE DRAMA, 





“TL’Amour Movie.” 


HIS, we are told, is pre-eminently the age of co- 
operative industry. No doubt it is that cir- 
cumstance which has made operetta possible, for the 
contrivers of an operetta tend to run into double 
figures. Take L’Amour Mouillé at the Lyric this 
week. Mr. Sydney Ellison “produced” it, and 
Messrs. William Yardley and Henry Byatt translated 
it from the French of Messrs. Prevel and Liorat, and 
Messrs. Landon Ronald and Paul Rubens added music 
to the original score of M. Louis Varney, and the 
title was contributed posthumously by La Fontaine, 
who took the poem to which he gave the title from 
an Ode of Anacreon. It is a “far cry” from 
an island in the Greek archipelago “of the best 
period ” to the Shaftesbury Avenue of to-day. But 
to the greater comfort of those among us who have 
never read Anacreon—a “compact majority” to 
which I happen to belong, for all I really remember 
about Anacreon is the delight with which Johnson 
picked up a rare edition of him in the library at 
Auchinleck—to our greater comfort, I say, there is 
very little of the Greek poet in L’Amour Mouillé, 
and the Lyric need not change its name to the 
Anacreontic. After all, the essential thing in operetta 
is not Anacreon but a Comic Governor. Comic 
governors “flourished” in the ‘sixties—the sad, 
bad, mad, but oh, how sweet! days of Offenbach, 
but they were still “ going strong” in the ‘eighties 
(M. Varney’s opera was produced at the Paris 
Nouveautés in 1887), and stray specimens are still to 
be met with. The Comic Governor on this occasion 
is Mr. John Le Hay, an old Savoyard, and an 
excellent droll. Disguised as a convent organist 
(and in Mr. Penley’s falsetto) he is very droll indeed. 
But why a convent organist? Because one scene is 
laid in a convent, and there is a certain section of 
the public which likes to see nuns dancing to 
sensuous waltz-tunes. I do not happen to belong 
to that section; but I am aware that sacrilege 
adds the last touch of zest to sensuality, or 
M. Huysmans would not be the popular author 
that he is. As for the plot of L’ Amour Mouillé, you 
must not expect me to unravel it. ‘ Let it suffice to 
say "—I borrow this cliché from the daily press— 
that the Prince of Syracuse (charming name! it 
suggests Shakespeare and one of the biggest Lager 
Breweries I had the privilege of visiting in the 
United States) loves the Princess of Taranto, and 
that, after some adventures in the convent already 
mentioned, they marry (naturally in the midst of a 
Tarantella) as the curtain descends, and large baskets 
of flowers are handed to minor ladies of the cast by 
an ever-thoughtful management. Miss Evie Greene, 
a new and promising “ principal boy” (a principal 
boy is Anacreontic, at any rate), is the Prince, and 
Miss Jessie Huddleston is the Princess; they both 
warble pleasantly enough for an audience which has 
been dining at Prince’s and is intending to sup at the 
Savoy—a case (for the observant eye) of L’ Amour 
Mouillé with Clicquot, 1889. After Mr. John Le 
Hay, Mr. Fred Eastman and Mr. Cairne James 
contribute the most extravagant antics; and Miss 
Kate Cutler,a vivacious actress with a light, fantastic 
high-heel, does her best with a part which has been 
severely Bowdlerised to suit the hypocrisy of the 
British crowd. She is an orange-girl, and when her 
French predecessor, Desclauzas, talked of her 
étalage you guessed her meaning without difficulty 
—with Miss Cutler these playful gibes are barred. 
I forecast a long prosperity for this operetta. It 
has just the right combination of sentiment and 
silliness. And one need not have read Anacreon to 
believe that this remote outcome of his muse would 
have considerably astonished him. A.B. W. 
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MEDEA’S CHARM. 





LGY D’ALLANCOURT, an immaculate masher, 
stood at two o'clock in the morning on the 
moon-suffused verge of Epping Forest—or Bushey 
Park—he was unaware of his exact neighbourhood. 
For he had fallen asleep in his hansom, and the 
drunken fool of a driver had driven him some two 
hours in an unknown direction, before, half-scramb- 
ling, half-tumbling off the box, he had subsided into 
slumber in a ditch by the roadside. 

Algy was inclined to think it was Epping Forest. 
For one thing it was so wild; then some curious 
association out of John Davidson's novels linked 
hansoms and strange adventures and Epping Forest 
in his mind. Anyhow, it was a beastly sort of a 
place, still, with gusts of odd creepy noises: there 
was something uncomfortable in the cold stare of 
the moon; it defined your loneliness, and at the 
same time set a circle of mist all round you which 
might be full of lurking things—indeed, there were 
patterings of feet now and again, and attenuated 
cries. It was altogether an awkward mess. As a 
last alternative he could, of course, get into the 
hansom, and wait there till morning; but the night 
was abominably cold, and a glimmer of light up one 
of the glades might mean an open inn and a roaring 
fire. So, full of this hope, he determined to venture 
off the open road into the unknown and awful dim- 
ness of the moon-confused wood. 

The light proved elusive—it shifted and vanished. 
Algy pursued it bravely. His neat patent-leather 
shoes became grimed with mud, an aggressive branch 
knocked off his chimney-pot hat, moss and lichen 
stains appeared upon his spotless shirt-front, while 
his cuffs grew limp with the damp of drippings 
and dew. He came to the conclusion that the light 
must be one of “ those beastly will-o’-the-wisps,” and 
that he had better get back as soon as he could to 
his hansom. But he found himself hopelessly en- 
tangled in thicket upon thicket—a maze closer and 
more puzzling than that of Hampton Court. 

Algy lost his temper, and swore. His thin shoes 
were quite wet, and let in water at every step— 
there were thorns in his socks. He had never known 
such an extreme of physical discomfort. He was 
of the class that live leisurely in dull luxuriance 
a life within doors as artificial and bounded as a 
stage scene. Thickness of wall and dimness of 
curtain had always drawn a veil between himself and 
actuality, and the outside world, caught in odd 
glimpses from club-windows and hansoms, was as 
unrealised as a city in Mars. This harsh and ghostly 
forest came as a revelation to him; and though he 
swors, and shivered with wet and cold, yet as he 
went on his blood began to course through his veins 
with unwonted quickness and exhilaration. He lost 
the sense of terror—the pitiful anxiety about his 
own well-being—and crunched through bush,through 
brier, with a growing delight in the exertion that 
soon tore away the last shreds of his dandyism. 
He emerged at last into an open space—a scarecrow 
figure — civilisation corrected by Mother Nature. 
There he came upon a woman in the moonlight, 
blurred and filmy, stooping—stooping. Algy thought 
at first that she must be doing washing. He had 
heard that the working-classes rose at inconceivable 
hours, and perhaps this was some ingenious device 
to avoid the “ beastly fag” of “ washing day.” But 
the woman was not washing; she was not doing 
anything commonplace or ordinary. Algy watched 
her with quickly-rising interest. It was like a tip- 
top scene in a play. His experience was entirely 
bounded by the theatre, by popular pictures, by 
sensational novels, and at first she reminded him of 
the witches at the Lyceum ; then, as she came nearer 
to him, still stooping, her garments resolved them- 
selves into dim purples and blues, like the colours of 
that painter-chap, Waterhouse, at the Academy— 
purples and blues dulled and silvered by the moon. 
Then some vague Eton reminiscence floated into his 





mind: an old Greek Johnny had written about a 
woman gathering herbs by moonlight—to poison—no, 
to boil—her uncle-in-law, or someone. Medea, that 
was the name, who pretended she could make old 
people young again, and, to prove it, changed a ram 
into a calf. 

The woman passed quite close to him. Her face 
was young and smooth. “ Aw—say—what are you 
doing, you know ?” asked Algy. She raised her eyes. 
They had the mystery in them of unutterable age. 

Her hands were full of grasses and flowers, and 
queer-leaved things, and she held them up to him. 
“Tam garnering up the potentiality of youth,” she 
said. 

* Aw—what for?” said Algy. 

The woman stood looking at him. The crumpled 
cuffs, the soiled shirt-front, seemed to proclaim him 
of an alien species, infinitely far away from the 
earth she loved and embodied. “I think you are 
one of those who do not know what youth is,” she 
said, “or you would not ask.” 

“TIT never did feel young,” replied Algy; “I was 
always bored, and thought I knew a lot. Does it 
feel nice to be young?” 

“Can you imagine how a star feels—how a 
sunset feels—how a river feels?” asked the woman; 
“always fresb, always full of light — changing, 
changeless? To be young is to be immortal, and 
the oldest things are the youngest. The oldest 
thing in the world is Nature, and she is the 
youngest too. To be truly young, young man, is 
to have abounding vitality—a vitality that makes 
every moment live, every thought burn, every word 
tingle. You city-folk are old even at birth—your 
life is a sluggish stream through murky underground 
ways. But I know the secret of youth, and I come 
to gather herbs in the forest by moonlight.” 

“Do you boil people—like Medea?” asked Algy. 
He did not know exactly what she had been talk- 
ing about, but her words fitted in with his vague 
classical reminiscence. 

“ That is a fable,” replied the woman, “ but like 
all fables it has a hidden meaning, maybe unguessed 
even by itsinventor. The Greeks knew that the only 
way to regain lost youth is to kill the old life and to 
bathe in a bath of herbs—that is, in Nature herself. 
Few of us realise the immensity of Nature’s healing 
powers—few of us are aware of the wonderful joy, 
the subtle happiness, that mere contact with the old 
brown earth can give. They say that the peasants 
tell more beautiful stories among themselves than 
any of your writers make, because they sleep with 
an ear close to the earth, and overhear her secrets. 
But it is not only stories that Nature whispers to us, 
but wisdom and virtue—the ancient primitive lore, 
old as the hills, and ever new.” 

Somehow it sounded fascinating—better than 
Prince’s or the Empire. “I think I should like to be 
young,” said Algy. 

“Will you let me kill you?” asked the woman 
simply, and she drew a glittering knife from her 
girdle. 

Algy stepped back. He was startled, but not 
surprised. When he crossed the moon-suffused 
verge that cut him off from his accustomed world, 
he knew he had entered a place of mystery, cut of 
which the adventure rose quite naturally. 

“Those Greek chaps did not come to life again,” 
he suggested. 

“It cannot be done otherwise,” said the woman; 
“if you have not sufficient courage, then go your 
way.” 

Down deep in Algy’s nature there was a grit of 
stubbornness. He was piqued and excited, carried 
out of himself. On the one hand, there was 
vacuity of boredom; on the other hand, something 
that seemed worth living for, and risk. He had 
caught vaguely the drift of the woman's meaning. 
He bared his bosom to the knife. ‘I am ready,” he 
said. 

Then, as is so often the case when we look death 
full in the face, things suddenly took on a strange and 
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a wonderful aspect. The earth exhaled a faint radiant 
glamour, and though the moon had gone down, the 
sky was soft with light—soft with light and high 
with stars. The underwoods deepened as with the 
suggestion of bluebells; and exquisite scents, of a 
freshness beyond telling, were wafted by the breeze. 
The very ground he stood on had buoyancy, and a 
penetrating sweetness began to steal through his 
veins. 

“ Wait—wait,” said Algy, “there is some charm 
about this moment—I am not so sure that I can let 
you kill me after all.” 

She stuck the knife in her girdle. “I have killed 
what I meant to kill,” she said. 

Then she turned from him and stooped, gathering 
herbs, and so stooping, crossed the open space and 
went up a glade, and he watched her till she thinned 
and faded like a cloud. 

The morning winds began to stir in the trees. 
Algy threw himself on the ground, and buried his 
face in a bed of bluebells. At their soft touch, at 
their fragrance, tears sprang into his eyes; for the 
charm had worked, and he had found the gates of 


youth. ETHEL WHEELER. 








LETTERS TO THE EDITOR. 





“ TRONY.” 


Srr,—* Puzzled,” because she writes anonymously, does not 
deserve a reply. On that account she shall have one. 

Had she paused a moment upon her definition, and her 
demure and saucy illustration of verbal irony, she would have 
remembered the “ irony of fate,” the hackneyed phrase with the 
profound meaning. 

The blindest, most selfish, and therefore most beautiful love, 
seeking only its own happiness, isa mere broker for posterity. 
That is an outstanding instance of the worshipful Irony of 
which we and the world are the mask and domino.—I am, Sir, 


your obedient servant, Joun Davrpson. 
April 2nd. 


“THE FUTURE OF THE TRANSVAAL.” 


Srr,—lI trust you will not object to find space for a few 
remarks suggested by your article on the Transvaal in last 
Saturday’s SPEAKER. 

First of all, let me refer to the complaint—a complaint of a 
general nature—that no considerable reform of any kind has 
been effected since the raid. This complaint ignores, to begin 
with, the fact—a fact testified to by Mr. Schreiner in his 
evidence before the South African Committee — that the 
grievances alleged as a justification for the raid and the 
attempted revolution were much exaggerated. But, granting 
that some reforms were then desirable, how could anyone 
reasonably expect the raid to bring them nearer? Even the 
effect, however, of this great obstacle to reform might have 
been surmounted if it had not been for the subsequent attitude 
of Mr. Chamberlain and the action of the Parliamentary Com- 
mittee. The Committee deliberately refused to inquire into the 
most vital aspects of the attack upon the Transvaal, while Mr. 
Chamberlain has never lost an opportunity of declaring his 
——— with the authors of the raid and his enmity towards 
the Transvaal Government. As a consequence, that Govern- 
ment has been bound to stand in every respect on the 
defensive ; it could not have done otherwise. If its suspicious- 
ness has been exaggerated, the fault rests with those who have 
so abundantly justified that suspiciousness, which has naturally 
extended to any attempt on the part of the British Government 
at friendly suggestion. Mr. Chamberlain is right in saying 
that his suggestions are not likely to be well received at 
Pretoria ; but the person responsible for this state of things is 
Mr. Chamberlain himself. 

This touches, of course, the unwillingness on the part of the 
Volksraad to widen the franchise in the interest of Uitlanders. 
Were, however, the franchise widened to-morrow, the unwilling- 
ness on the part of Uitlanders to abjure their own nationality 
would very greatly limit the number of those who would 
qualify themselves as burghers. As regards more specific com- 
oy the dynamite monopoly is no doubt a weak point. 

ere, however, several things have to be remembered. irst 
that the first result of the granting of the monopoly (and I am 
only stating what appears plainly in reports of the Johannes- 
burg Chamber of Mines) was a very considerable reduction in 
the price. Next, that as the average cost of explosives is 
1s. 3d. per ton of ore mined and crushed, a reduction from the 
present price of 75s. per case even to the suggested minimum 
of 45s. would only mean s saving of 6d. per ton. As regards 











railways, it is a mistake to speak of them asa monopoly. The 
Netherlands Railway Company possesses under its concession 
the right of constructing all railways in the Transvaal. It has 
not, however, insisted on that right, the Pretoria-Pietersburg 
railway, which is now being worked at a fair profit, having been 
constructed by anindependent company. Within the Transvaal 
the Netherlands Company has already completed some 700 
miles of first-class railways—railways which, so far from 
imposing additional burdens on Johannesburg and its industries, 
have, by creating healthy competition, kept rates at a fairly low 
level and rendered impossible the railway monopoly which the 
Cape Government, under the recent Rhodes Ministry, sought 
to secure. As for the financial position of the country, the 
Government has simply refused to 5 black-mailed by financiers 
in Paris and Berlin, and is now guaranteeing a 4 per cent. loan 
of two millions, which is being floated by the Netherlands 
Railway Company, at ninety-seven, for the purpose of repaying 
advances from the Government. 

As regards the future, no illusion could be greater than to 
suppose that the Transvaal Government or Transvaal burghers 
have ever relied on German support as against Great Britain, 
or have ever contemplated seeking German protection. The 
German bogey, having served its purpose of saving the 
Chartered Company at the time of the raid, might surely now 
be allowed to retire into the background. As regards the 
welding together of the leading European races, that was an 
accomplished fact years ago; and the welding has resisted, and 
still largely resists, all attempts made from outside to disturb 
it. Roman-Dutch law is the common law of the whole of South 
Africa, English precedents being equally admitted in the Courts 
of the Colonies and the Republics, while the Dutch Reformed 
Church includes by far the larger portion of the European popu- 
lation of the continent, the peace and prosperity of which, allow 
me to remark, are in no danger from the “enormous negro 
population.” With respect to the language question, I am glad 
to note that you admit the reasonableness of encouraging 
English children in the Transvaal to learn Dutch. On the 
other hand, allow me to state that there is no well-to-do burgher 
in the Transvaal or Free State who does not take care to have his 
children taught English. This language question will settle 
itself in the quietest and most natural manner in the world if it 
is only left alone. 

And that policy of leaving things alone contains, indeed, the 
true and only possible medicine for South African troubles. So 
long, however, as there are people in South Africa and in 
England who believe that they can, by factitious agitation, 
force the British Government into a policy of active inter- 
ference in South African affairs, so long the recurrence of 
factitious agitation may be expected.—I am, Sir, 


F. ReGInaLp STATHAM. 
National Liberal Club, April 3rd. 


THE (SO-CALLED) LAW OF CONSTRUCTIVE 
MURDER. 


Srr,—May I express a hope through the medium of your 
columns that the Constructive Murder Amendment Bill intro- 
duced by Mr. William Ambrose will pass into law during the 
—— Session of Parliament? To effect this object it must 

e adopted by the Government ; but being very short it can be 
easily passed if so adopted. Its import is nothing more than that 
the words “ malice aforethought”’ in an indictment for murder 
shall be taken in their plain, ordinary and natural meaning, and 
that judges shall no longer be permitted to impose their own 
glosses (though founded on precedent) on these simple words and 
compel unwilling jurors to adopt them. If jurors would think 
and act for themselves in matters of life and death, no such Act 
would be needed; but in the existing state of the criminal 
practice (if not the criminal law) it seems necessary to enact 
that the words “malice aforethought” shall mean malice afore- 
thought, and not something else which no judge has I believe 
ventured exactly to define. Why should not the Government be 
willing to declare this? It is twenty-four years since any man 
was hanged for a crime of this kind. Why go through the 
mockery of a death-sentence and then throw the responsibility 
of the real sentence on the Home Secretary, not the judge? 


—Truly yours, ete., JosEPH COLLINSON. 








ALONE IN THE STRAND. 





ARK and alone! The luminous-pointed way 
Envista’d, and above on either hand 
The shadowy substance of the builded Strand 
Lost in vague outline in the sombre grey 
Of winter's earliest morning. Here none stay 
Of all those thousands whom life’s stern command 
Bids toil with sweat of brain and ache of hand 
In strenuous battle waged from day to day. 
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Gone have the rich to get what peace they can ; 
Gone have the poor to steal what ease they dare; 

And this strange highway wont to pulse with man 
Is cold, repellent, sombre, dingy, bare— 

For all its charm lies in that daily throng 

Where sin and service jostle right and wrong. 


WALTER JERROLD. 








TETE-A-TETE. 





JOHN SMITH. 
JOHN DAVIDSON. 


OHN SMITH. “I have just been looking over 
ey your new batch of books, and I have found 
what I am convinced is a clear case of plagiarism.” 

J. D. “ Very likely. When a writer comes across 
a thing that belongs to him, he uses it. It is im- 
possible to avoid plagiarism.” 

J.S. “Yes; but is a poet entitled to plagiarise 
from a contemporary ?” 

J.D. “A poet is entitled to cut and set a rough 
diamond wherever he finds it.” 

J.S. “A rough diamond, yes; but listen to this. 
Here, from Miss ALMA STRETTEL’S ‘Poems of 
Emile Verhaeren’ (LANE), is the opening of a piece 
in characteristic vers libre called ‘The Rain’ :— 


Long as unending threads, the long-drawn rain 
Interminably, with its nails of grey, 
Athwart the dull grey day, 

Rakes the green window-pane— 

So infinitely, endlessly, the rain, 

The long, long rain, 

The rain. . . 


Now from a piece in irregular verse in Mr. A, B. 
MIALL’s ‘ Poems’ (LANE), also called ‘ The Rain’ :— 


Across the window, down to the lawn, 

The patient, glittering rain is drawn, 

Darkly falling over the sky, 

Falling, falling in shadowy threads, 

White as it passes the poplars by 

In glittering phantom threads, 

Straight and long it falls from on high... . 
Plashing the leaves, crackling wpon the pane, 


This from Miss Strettel’s ‘ Verhaeren’ is in a poem 
in vers libre called ‘The Snow ’— 


Uninterruptedly falls the snow, 
Like meagre, long wool-strands, scant and slow. 


And this, from Mr. Miall’s ‘ Poems,’ is from a piece 
in irregular measure also called ‘The Snow ’— 


Dropping incessantly downward, unpierced, unstirred, 
Like a myriad threads of ethereal wool enwound.” 


J.D. “I should not be at all astonished if Mr. 
Miall has read Verhaeren, and been indebted to 
him for the idea and style of these poems and others 
in his book, and for the simple imagery which you 
have noted; but I have no fault to find with him on 
that account. If there be a fault it is that he 
has not equalled Verhaeren.” 

J.S. “Then you have nothing to say for Mr. 
Miall ?” 

J.D. “Oh, yes! Mr. Miall is an accomplished 
writer. He makes verse skilfully and with evident 
pleasure to himself, and much of it is agreeable 
to read. Vague yearning, regret, hope of peace 
hereafter, a plaintive melancholy, are the prevailing 
notes, Verhaeren, on the other hand, is strong and 
an artist ; he would say with Mr. Swinburne— 


Freedom a man may have; he shall not, peace. 


He sings :— 
. . . The soul would fain find other skies 
To seek therein new gods it might adore; 
Oh, marvellous and agonising joy, 
Audacious hope wherein the spirit hangs, 
Of being one day 
Once more the prey 
Beyond even death, of these deep silent pangs. 


If there is to be life, there must be strife, effort, 








becoming, and the satisfaction they bring. Peace, 
happiness, are synonymous with stagnation. Miss 
Strettel’s translations of these selections from Ver- 
haeren are admirable, and so felicitous that they 
often have the effect of original work.” 

J. S. “A little green book, ‘Roses and Rue’ 
(MATHEWS), by ALICE FURLONG.” 

J.D. “There are very exquisite things in that 
book.” 

J.S. “I can’t read it at all, it is so closely 
printed.” 

J. D. “I daresay the lines are too close together. 
Indeed, I think new poetry should always be widely 
spaced ; new poetry requires every possible advan- 
tage, and a fair space between the lines gives the 
reader time to read between the lines.” 

J. S. “ Between the lines ?” 

J.D. “ Yes; the finest of the poetry is always 
between the lines. That is the main source of the 
endless pleasure poetry gives; the quickened imagi- 
nation of the reader sees, hears, and feels all that 
the limits of language necessarily omit. Listen to 
a couplet of Miss Furlong’s :— 


In the bird’s house of emerald 
The sun is weaving webs of gold! 


It seems as if the first line were too conceited a 
metaphor for the green forest; but look between 
the lines, and you find that the poet is at the bird’s 
point of view. Seated in the heart of a wood at 
noon in midsummer the finches see about them 
walls and a dome of diaphanous green: they know 
nothing of leaves; only greenness and light, and the 
sun’s lattice-work of gold.” 

J.S. “ But the rhyme? ‘ Emerald ’—‘ gold.’” 

J. D. “ You can hardly call itarhyme. There is 
a consonance, or, if you will pass the phrase, a con- 
sonantal assonance. The effect, however, is magical : 
probably it has much to do with the hues and 
preciousness of the things themselves. Yet you 
have the magic without the ‘ gold.’” 


And then there came both mist and snow 
And it grew wondrous cold ; 

And ice mast-high came floating by 
As green as emerald, 


I believe it is simply that emerald is so beautiful a 


‘word, and the colour, green shot with light, so full 


of contentment to the eye.” 
J. S. “Now, here is an extraordinary 
J.D. “We have not done with Miss Furlong. 
‘In a Lonely Land,’ a poem in unrhymed, irregular 
lines, is sung to ‘the melody of an inward agony’ ; 
it is the heart of Ireland breaking for her exiles.” 


” 





In the autumn, 

When the cold wind from the bogland 

Creeps through the open door and breathes on the peat-blocks, 
Fanning them into warm ruby, and clear-glowing amber, 
She thinks of a night in October, 

When Mary, the youngest and dearest 

Of three blue-eyed daughters, 

Stood at the door with tossed tresses, and crimson lips parted, 
Holding her apron full of ripe nuts 

From the hazel-bush by the river ; 

Her sweetheart was laughing beside her. .. . 

She wakes—the lonely mother ! 

Ullagone! Ullagone ! 

Mary went over the seas years ago. 

Her sweetheart (God rest him!) lies in the churchyard. 


‘My Share of the World’ and ‘My King’ are 
passionate love-songs it is impossible to mistake.” 

J.S. “Here is a very prodigious book : ‘ English 
Roses’ (SIMPKIN, MARSHALL) by F. HARALD WILLIAMS, 
B.A. Oxford. There are five bundred and ninety- 
six pages, forty lines to the full page, and ninety- 
seven printer's errors—all, as he says himeelf, 
‘entirely the fault of the busy author.’” 

J.D. “A poet should never be busy; or, on his 
busy days, he should attempt no poetry.” 

J. S. “Yes; but if he has to write for a living?” 

J.D. “An honourable genius must risk every- 
thing to get his own things done in his own way. 
But I imagine Mr. Williams is too facile a writer 
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to do better than he does now, even if he had ample 
leisure. He rhymes on every subject with the 
utmost ease and complacence; has good ability, 
knowledge, wit, sense, intelligence; he knows how 
to begin also; but he is fatally fluent, and he never 
once succeeds in stopping in time.” 

J.S. “But doesn’t fluency give naturalness ?” 

J.D. “Oh, no! Fiuenecy and spontaneity may 
be at the opposite poles in art. You must never 
confound liberty of utterance with mere poetical 
license.” 

J. S. “I like Mr. Powys's dedication to B. P. 
O'Neill in his ‘Poems’ ” (KipER) :— 


O thou whose speech hath relish in’t 
Of warmer, mellower days, 
Whose lusty wit sans stop or stint 
Recalls our Rabelais’, 
Dear Tippler at the Tabard Inn, 
Of Arden’s forest free, 
This country flask of vintage thin 
I pour to none but thee. 


J. D.“ I, too, thought that a genial stanza ; but its 
literary note is repeated throughout the volume, and 
the geniality hardly reappears again.” 

J. S. “The wine was not decanted for us.” 

J. D. “Still I like its bouquet sometimes. Mr. 
Powys can phrase a song. This Nietzschean chorus 
goes well, although the “ laughing lions” of the past 
were not remarkable for slow living :— 


Now men are weak and women learned, 
And life is lived too fast, sir! 

To pity’s tune the world is turned: 
"T'was not so in the past, sir! 


J.S. “ You have four more books. Here is a selec- 
tion from ‘ The Songs and Poems’ (SEALY, BRYERS, 
& WALKER: Dublin) of T. D. SuLLIVAN; Mrs. 
PARKER'S ‘Summer Sonnets and Other Verses’ 
(RicHARDS); ‘Idylls of Old Greece’ (ARROWSMITH) 
by AmBRosE N. BLATCHFORD, B.A.; and, in paper 
covers, ‘Ventures in Verse’ (SRINIVASA, VARA- 
DACHARI & Co.: Madras) by M. V. VENKATASUBBA 
IYER.” 

J. D. “Mr. T. D. Sullivan is well known and 
liked in Ireland as a writer of popular poems, 
political and other. Mrs. Parker’s book contains a 
really remarkable poem called ‘A Lost Soul.’ It is 
@ woman's ghost that speaks, and the last stanzas 
are :— 


I long for my fleshly covering of pink and creamy white, 

With its pulses hot with passion and its senses of delight; 

Here my spirit has no hiding place, no covert from the 
storm, 


I have no body to shelter it, no blood to keep if wari. 


I am unelothed, not clothed upon with any house from 
heaven, ° 

And through trackless wastes of nothingness my naked 
soul is driven; 

I have lived unto the flesh, and its corraption now I reap: 

The life that I lived is dead—but the ghost of it cannot 
sleep. ; 


This is intensely realised; and there is infinite 
pathos in the ery of the houseless spirit, ‘I have no 
body to shelter it, no blood to keep it warm.’ It is 
poetry, and it is not likely to be forgotten. Mr. 
Blatchford’s ‘Idylls’ are very well meant; and 
Mr. M. V. V. Iyer’s exercises in the English language 


are creditable. JoHN DAVIDSON. 





A LITERARY CAUSERIE. 


Tue Fourts CITIzen, 


T was with mingled astonishment and sorrow 
that I read “ A. B, W.’s” confession last week of 

his distaste for Shakespeare's Julius Caesar. “To 
me it is a very tiresome play, because it presents me 
that side of men which I have no desire to inspect. 
Political life is an affair of groups, and in drama 
I do not want groups, I want individuals. The 





political individual you do get, of course, when you 
come to the leaders, but it is his action upon groups, 
or the action of groups upon him, that you are 
invited to consider”—and a group on the stage 
(argues “ A. B. W.”) must always be a foolish thing, 
a mere collection of first, second and third citizens, 
shouting in unison, “ We will! we will!” or “ To the 
Capitol!” 

Now at first sight this objection to Julius Cesar 
—though a personal one in the main—seems just 
enough. There are groups in the play—the con- 
spirators, the triumvirs, the crowd: a great deal is 
made of the action of individuals upon groups, e.7., 
in the contrasted effects of Brutus’ oratory and 
Mark Antony’s: and the crowd does, now and again, 
shout in unison. On the other hand, I would urge 
that in no single play of Shakespeare’s are the 
individualities of the characters more elaborately 
kept distinct; that the important actions are not 
those of groups upon individuals, but of a tre- 
mendous situation upon men of differing tempera- 
ments; and that even when we come to Pecus its 
component parts have characters of their own, and 
of all crowds that in Julius Cesar stands least open 
to “A. B. W.’s” criticism. 


To call Julius Cesar a greater play than Hamlet 
would be absurd (I mention Hamlet because these 
two plays may be read as commentaries upon each 
other; and as it is certain that Shakespeare’s mind 
was busy with the characters of Brutus and Hamlet 
at the same time, we have at least an excuse for 
regarding the two as complementary). But I con- 
fess that Julius Cesar seems to me the abler of the 
pair, and perhaps the most amazingly able play 
ever written by Shakespeare. To begin with, if 
“ A.B. W.” desires individuals, where will he find 
more individuals or more ingeniously contrasted 
ones than in this drama, which sets off Brutus 
against Antony, Cassius against Brutus, Antony 
against Octavius, Portia against Calpurnia, Cresar 
himself with his overblown confidence against the 
nervous conspirators — each of them admirably 
distinguished (Casca, for instance, is a whole 
character-study in himself)? Were we to say that 
Hamlet repeats the problem of Julius Cesar with 
Cassius left out, we should still be doing less 
than justice to the array of individual wills 
in the (most likely) earlier play. And what 
an omission it is! For in truth Cassius’ fate 
is a tragedy in itself, and in the great contest 
of wills in Act IV. his tragedy rises above Brutus’ 
in interest. We see him not only the wiser 
of the two, but the more human, as time after time 
he is in the right, but gives way in love and super- 
stitious admiration for his too consciously superior 
friend. All these conflicts of individual wills, more- 
over, are subdued by Shakespeare to a destiny 
which, while leaving them active, is felt from the 
beginning of the play to be but withholding the 
ultimate word. These men are strong, but the 
spirit of Cesar will have its revenge in the end; 
they may struggle, but it is irresistible, though it 
marches in the person of a mere boy with a hand- 
some, expressionless face. It is not the action 
of groups upon individuals which determine the 
tragedy, but destiny applying its remorseless logic 
to the capital fallacy of assassination—the old fallacy 
that by killing a great man you can destroy the 
forces which made him. The daggers of the con- 
spirators destroy Cssar’s body, but the cast-out 
spiritual forces recombine and concentrate them- 
selves around Cesar’s young heir— 


O, Julius Cxsar, thou art mighty yet! 
Thy spirit walks abroad, and turns our swords 
In our own proper entrails. 


This, the meaning of the apparition in Brutus’ tent, 
seems to me surely the great motive of the play 
in which the “action of groups upon individuals” 
has comparatively little importance. 


And Pecus? “A mere collection of first, second, 
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and third citizens shouting in unison”? Mr. Walkley 
has, I feel sure, overlooked the Fourth Citizen— 
which happens to be important, because the utter- 
ances of that sapient gentleman (I mean the Fourth 
Citizen, not Mr. Walkley) are best calculated to 
arrest attention and promote the discovery that the 
crowd in Julius Cesar, though moved to act like a 
crowd, is a collection of agreeably different characters. 
Did I not read in the papers that this very crowd 
struck at the Haymarket the other day for higher 
wages? It waited—so the story went—until the 
curtain was on the point of rising, and presenting 
itself to Mr. Tree in a body, declined to perform un- 
less he put up the pay. The spectacle of Mr. Tree 
in the robes of Mark Antony casting about for suffi- 
cient eloquence to overcome this practical difficulty, 
is perhaps the most deliciously ironical presented to 
imaginative man within recent times. And yet all 
the while he must have felt that wisdom was at once 
being justified and devoured by its children; that 
this coup de main was really the subtlest compliment 
which could be paid to him as a manager. For, 
indeed, Julius Cesar demands an exceedingly clever 
Pecus. 


The three notable crowds of Shakespeare are 
found in Henry VJ., Part 2, Coriolanus, and Julius 
Cesar ; and Shakespeare’s handling of them must 
always give acute pain to critics who believe in 
democracy. It may be argued that a crowd on the 
stage has to be absurd; that Aristophanes settled 
that point for good and all; that as a Chorus in 
Greek Tragedy it kept its respectability, but as soon 
as it descended into the action of a piece it had to 
look foolish; and that even in a drama so academical 
as Samson Agonistes—though reverting to its old 
strict part of Chorus—it scarcely recovers its old 
dignity. But I hesitate to pin any faith on asser- 
tions of what Shakespeare could not have done 
had he tried. I believe that—given the will— 
he could have presented us with a crowd worthy 
of our respect. Indeed, in Coriolanus—apart from 
Caius Mastius’s violent abuse, which is a necessary 
indication of his character and is not for us to take 
as the author's opinion—Pecus strikes me as an 
inoffensive and decently shrewd fellow. He has wit 
enough at any rate to see through the fallacious old 
parable, as presented by Menenius Agrippa, of the 
Belly and the Members. But when we turn to Cade’s 
rabble or that addressed by Antony I am bound to 
say Shakespeare’s contempt has a ring of sincerity 
about it which justifies the friends of democracy in 
their uneasiness. In the early play Pecus is purely 
farcical—“ If we mean to thrive and do good, break 
open the gaols and let out the prisoners.” When 
Cade asserts that his princely father was stolen at 
nurse by a beggar-woman and apprenticed to a 
bricklayer, Dick the Butcher confirms his words— 
“Sir, he made a chimney in my father’s house, and 
the bricks are alive at this day to testify it; there- 
fore deny it not.” The reasoning faculty of the 
citizens in Julius Cesar is the same but more subtly 
illustrated. Thus, after Brutus’s speech they cry all 
together— 


Live, Brutus! live, live! 


First Citizen. Bring him with triumph home unto his house. 
Second Cit. Give him a statue with his ancestors. 

Third Cit. Let him be Cesar, 

Fourth Cit. Cesar’s better parts 


Shall be crowned in Brutus. 


That delightful utterance seems to me the very 
flower of mob-logic. Each of the Citizens, first, 
second, and third, has his character, as anyone by 
comparison of their speeches may assure himself. 
But the Fourth Citizen is my friend. I can see him, 
can follow him to his home and listen while he 
recounts the day’s doings to his wife. I can hear 
him as he argues, with his mouth fall of supper— 


He would not take the crown; 
And therefore ’tis certain he was not ambitious—- 


and watch his wife as she nods to his logic. And 
the mob-logic in Julius Cesar is not only superb 








in itself: it takes a double meaning from circum- 
stances. Cade’s rabble exhibits its futility at 
random; but the futility of the Roman mob, as 
Brutus confidently appeals to its reason, is dramatic 
irony of the very grimmest. I should like to know 
what the Fourth Citizen said to Mr. Tree, and 
to Mr. Walkley’s round contempt for Peers. I must 
reply, Dic mihi, Damoeta, cujum ? A.T.Q.C6. 
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THE CONQUEST OF MONT BLANC. 


Tue Annats oF Mont Bianc. A Monograph by Charles 
Edward Mathews, sometime President of the Alpine Club 
(Membre honoraire du Club Alpin Frangais). With a 
Chapter on the Geology of the Mountain. By Professor 
T. G. Bonney, D.Se., LL.D., F.R.S. London: T. Fisher 


Unwin. 


HE story of Mont Blanc as an object of human 

interest, of adventurous visitation, of geographical 
science, and of artistic contemplation, is told in this 
volume with a completeness beyond the measure of 
any other book on the subject—in English at least. 
The only book to compete with it in this respect is 
the charming monograph, “ Le Mont Blanc,” by M. 
Charles Duner, a book to which the writer of its 
English compeer renders grateful acknowledgment 
of obligation. The two books are, however, 
executed on independent lines. While the French 
production rejoices especially in the personal and 
artistic interest of the subject, the English work is 
characterised more by its impersonal and objective 
treatment. Though the author has utilised the 
bibliography of the subject, his book is more than a 
masterly digestion of the material in other books. 
It is his happiness to have surveyed his subject 
from all sides, including the top, having himself 
surmounted the great mountain twelve times, 
and by most of the routes by which the summit 
is accessible. He speaks therefore that he knows 
and testifies that he has seen. From a literary 
point of view the narrative, methodic, clear, precise, 
and terse, distributing its matter according to 
a strict estimate of its relative value, is equally 
satisfactory. Enriched by a chapter from Professor 
Bonney, the book is further supplemented by 
numerous illustrations, a bibliography, an appendix, 
and an index. Altogether the volume will rank as 
the standard work on the subject at the present 
date. 

Though in view of classic, Hebrew, and still 
more ancient poetry, the mountaineering spirit 
cannot be limited to modern times, the senti- 
mental attraction of the Alps is recent. Petrarch 
ascended Mont Ventoux. Leonardo da Vinci ex- 
plored parts of Monte Rosa. In 1541 Konrad 
Gesner resolved to ascend at least one mountain 
a year for the sake of the bodily exercise and 
mental delight. Early in the seventeenth century 
Thomas Coryat crossed Mont Cenis and discovered 
that the peaks dividing Rhine and Rhone are the 
highest of the Alps. Writing in 1685, Bishop Burnet 
refers to the hill Maudit as perennially one-third 
covered with snow. In Nicolaus Visscher’s map of 
1650 Mont Blanc is marked “ Le Mont Maudit.” In 
a map by Danckerts, and in later maps of 1703, 1715, 
1730, and 1740, the Mont Blanc group figures as 
“Les Glacieres.” The passion of the Alps awoke 
in intense glow in Rousseau. When, however, 
later on he made to his encyclopedic friends the 
proposal of roaming afoot among the mountains, 
they assented in word without for a moment dream- 
ing of putting so droll a project into action. The 
first entry in history of the name “Mont Blanc” 
occurs in 1742, when from the Valley of Cha- 
monix Peter Martel, a Swiss engineer, descried 
“the mountain called Mont Blanc, supposed to be 
the highest point in all the Glaciéres and, perhaps, 
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of all the Alps.” The previous year, 1741, dates the 
visit of the first Englishmen—Pococke and Windham 
—to “Les Glaciéres,” the first travellers in that 
region to publish their experience. They scaled 
Montanvert, but their narrative says not a word 
about Mont Blanc. Fourteen years earlier the 
Glaciéres received the visit of a Prince of Sulzbach, 
but the world heard nothing of it. In 1760 the 
Mont Blanc region had the happiness to receive the 
visit of a man of genius endowed with the climbing 
instinct of the chamois, a man to whom “from his 
childhood mountains were a passion.” In that year 
(1760) Saussure went alone and on foot to the 
Glaciers of Chamonix. The visit was repeated next 
year, and thenceforward no year of his life but 
could tell its tale of mountaineering adventure. His 
expeditions include the crossing of the whole Alpine 
chain fourteen times by eight different routes, and 
sixteen excursions into the centre of the chain. In 
response to Saussure’s offer of a large reward, one 
Pierre Simond in 1762 made two futile attempts, one 
from the east side and the other from the north, to 
scale Mont Blane. In 1775 four Chamonix peasants 
attempted the ascent by the Montagne de la Cdte 
and reached a height commanding the Brévent and 
Aiguilles Rouges, the summit of Buet and the Lake of 
Geneva. In 1783 three other Chamoniards, having 
passed the night on the summitof Montagnedela Cote, 
proceeded in the direction of the Grand Plateau, and 
attained a considerable elevation. In September, 1784, 
Dr. Paccard made an unsuccessful attack on Mont 
Blanc by way of the Bionnassay glacier. Soon after, 
Bourrit renewed the attempt, and two companions 
of the expedition reached the rock-ridge between 
the Dome du Gofiter and the Bosses du Dromadaire, 
a height exceeding 14,300 feet. On September 11th, 
1785, accompanied by two guides and Bourrit, Saus- 
sure nearly reached the summit of the Aiguille du 
Gotiter. In August, 1786, Jacques Balmat, with Dr. 


Paccard, having slept on the top of Montagne de la 


Céte, passed the Grands and the Petits Mulets and 
ultimately gained the summit of Mont Blanc. On 
July 5th, 1787, Balmat again scaled the mountain. 
The same year, on August Ist, accompanied by 
his servant and eighteen guides, Saussure slept on 
the top of Montagne de la Céte. Hence they crossed 
in the direction of the Grands Mulets, from which 
the Professor recognised the town of Nyon and the 
Jura range. At 4 p.m., August 2nd, they arrived at 
the Petit Plateau, where they encamped for the 
night. Next day, having climbed the Grand Plateau, 
they made for the Rochers Rouges. Thence they 
pursued the steep snow track of the “ancien 
passage"’ which Balmat had discovered. At 11 
o'clock, August 3rd, 1787, the summit was gained ; 
the third recorded ascent of the pinnacle of Europe. 
From this elevation Saussure satisfied himself that 
the Mediterranean was invisible, but spotted Dijon 
and even Langres. The reader must have recourse 
to the book itself for the record of subsequent 
ascents, as also of the opening of new routes and the 
subjection of the mountain under huts, refuges, and 
observatories. 


A NEW NAVAL HISTORY. 


RoyaLt Navy: A History From THE EAR.Liest 
Times TO THE PRESENT. By William Laird Clowes 
and others. Vols, I. and III. London: Sampson Low, 
Marst« n & Co. 


THE co-operative history of the Royal Navy, under 
the direction and management of Mr. Clowes, is 
making steady progress. Three volumes out of the 
five announced have already appeared, and within 
the year we may reasonably hope to have the com- 
plete work. At any rate, eighteen pounds avoir- 
dupois is a very solid instalment, and in this respect 
we could wish it less. A book that cannot be read 
in an easy chair or on the sofa is very apt not to be 
read at all; and Mr. Clowes’s volumes are at once 
too big and too heavy to hold in the hand. With 
this very great drawback the work is fulfilling its 


THE 





early promise of being, for some years to come, the 
standard history of our Navy. It is not, of course, 
perfect ; but no one is more ready to admit that 
than Mr. Clowes himself, who brings an apt quota- 
tion from Dr. Johnson to his support : “ To deliberate 
whenever I doubted, to inquire whenever I was 
ignorant, would have protracted the undertaking 
without end, and perhaps without improvement,” 
It is on this principle that he has acted ; and though 
there will be many who will doubt if, in such a 
matter, Dr. Johnson is a safe guide, there is a certain 
plausibility in the argument that “if one were 
determined to be content with nothing short of 
absolute completeness, neither the initiator nor, 
after his death, any of his successors, would live 
long enough to finish the work.” We have, then, to 
accept the work as it is, and as it is intended to be: 
not ideally good, but still by a very long way better 
than any of its predecessors. 

In the volumes now before us, which cover the 
ground from 1603 to 1793—that is to say, from the 
accession of James I. to the outbreak of the French 
Revolutionary War—Mr. Clowes has himself under- 
taken the story of the wars—Dutch, French, and 
Spanish — between 1660 and 1763; and, though 
without throwing any new light on the story, has 
presented it in a pleasant and readable form, always 
excepting the great drawback of size and weight 
to which we have already referred. Mr. Carr 
Laughton has made a successful début as a historian 
in relating the naval events of the reigns of James I. 
and Charles I., the wars of the Commonwealth, and 
the minor operations of the wars between 1714 and 
1763. The comparative baldness of parts of this 
last chapter is due rather to the plan on which it 
has been conceived ; for, following in this the ex- 
ample of James, Mr. Clowes has separated the 
“major” from the “minor” operations—a differ- 
ence which is not always quite clear, a separation 
which can scarcely be made without breach of con- 
tinuity in the narrative. Sometimes, indeed, it may 
be that the story of a minor operation stands out 
by itself, a thing apart; such, for instance, as the 
capture of the Glorioso in 1747; at others the 
separation is forced and injurious to both stories— 
the story of the “ major” as well as of the “ minor” ; 
as, for instance, the burning of the San Jsidoro (sic) in 
1743, which belongs to the conduct of the Mediterra- 
nean fleet quite as much as the burning of the 
Spanish galleys at St. Tropez in 1742, or the un- 
welcome visit of Commodore Martin to the King of 
Naples, both of which are quite rightly included 
among the “ major operations,” though in themselves 
essentially “ minor.” 

Sir Clements Markham has undertaken what 
may be called the geographical part of the work, 
the “Voyages and Discoveries,’ which include, 
among others, those of Hudson, Baffin, James and 
Luke Fox; of Woodes, Rogers, and Dampier; of 
Shelvocke, and Anson. The later voyages of Byron, 
Wallis, and, above all, Cook, have been crowded out 
by the bulk of the pitce de résistance of Vol. IIL, 
the story of the American War of Independence, 
by Captain Mahan, who has traced the course of 
that war, as between Great Britain on the one side, 
and the vast coalition of France, Spain, and Holland 
with the revolted colonies on the other, with a 
completeness and lucidity which even he has never 
surpassed. 

The size of the volumes—which we again lament 
—has been, presumably, determined on on account 
of the pictures, among which many of the portraits 
in photogravure are excellent. The leaded paper, 
which adds enormously to the weight, appears to be 
a further sacrifice to the illustrations in the text, 
many of which might have been dispensed with 
advantageously. <A large proportion of these are 
portraits taken from The Naval Chronicle or other 
magazines; and though some are not unpleasing, 
others are hideous caricatures, barely human in 
appearance. Sir George Pocock, for instance—whose 
portrait, belonging to the present baronet, Mr. 
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Clowes must have seen at Chelsea eight years ago 
—is here represented as a sorely damaged prize- 
fighter, with a nose turning into the left ear, and an 
eye squinting at it in astonishment; and Kempen- 
felt is shown with his eyes near the top of his head, 
after a design by an infant or an Aztec. If portraits 
are worth putting in at all, it is worth taking some 
pains to get good ones; and about Pocock, at any 
rate, there could not, we think, have been any 
serious difficulty. 


FROM OLD AMERICAN HOUSES. 


Home Lire iy Cotonrat Days. By Alice M. Earle. 
Illustrated. London: Macmillan & Co. 


From time to time English readers of the American 
magazines have noticed articles, upon different 
features of the earlier life of New England, to 
which was attached the name of “Alice Morse 
Earle.” Good as those contributions to periodical 
literature undoubtedly have been, it was almost too 
much to hope that their writer would pursue their 
subject so far and so carefully as to produce the 
thoroughly excellent and homogeneous book which 
“ Home Life in Colonial Days” proves to be. It is 
really very fortunate that an idea which might have 
occurred to just the kind of person who would have 
been sure to make a meretricious and scrappy book 
out of it has taken possession of an authoress who 
is both a trained writer and a genuine antiquary. 
Years of careful search, many a tiring journey, and 
an almost intolerable amount of letter-writing 
have evidently been utilised in the completion of 
a task which has nevertheless been a labour of 
love. 

From cave-dwellings and wigwams, to log-cabins 
such as still exist in North Carolina, was the first 
“rise in life” of many of the seventeenth-century 
settlers in what we now call the north-eastern 
“states.” In New York as early as 1704 the build- 
ings were “ Brick Generaly very stately and high” ; 
in the country districts of New England at the 
beginning of the last century nearly all the houses 
were comfortable cottages which reminded their 
first owners of far-away English villages. In many 
districts the block-houses or garrison-houses were 
the first examples of worthy domestic architecture ; 
of these four fine specimens remain, the best of 
which is at Newburyport. Boston has several.of 
the early mansions among its existing buildings ; the 
“Province House” (1679), and the “ Frankland 
House ” (1735), may be mentioned in this connection. 
Little did the builders of such houses think that 
the day would come when even their door-knockers 
(of wrought iron or polished brass) would be re- 
garded as almost priceless treasures by enthusiastic 
Americans. 

In the American colonies “the light of other 
days" was chiefly shed by candles, and the making 
of the winter's stock was no easy matter, for the big 
kettles, half-filled with boiling water and melted 
tallow, were tiresome things to handle, and the long 
poles on which the candle rods, holding the wicks, 
rested like rungs of a ladder were cumbrous additions 
to the household utensils. The old kitchens in the 
farmhouses were nevertheless the favourite resorts 
of all; on winters’ nights the children sat in the 
chimney seats and clamoured for “Injun” tales, 
while the great brass and copper kettles sent warm 
reflections into the dusk of the rafters. Waffle-irons 
with long handles, and warming-pans which are 
eagerly “collected,” remain to show that creature 
comforts were not altogether conspicuous by their 
absence in Puritan homes. Virginians and Mary- 
landers in the seventeenth century naturally had 
more silver than the homelier folk who inhabited 
New England, but few more interesting pieces of 
colonial plate exist than the Dutch tankards which 
may be found in the plate chests of Knickerbocker 
families. A Miss Shaw, of Rhode Island, is, or was 
at the time that “ Home Lifein Colonial Days” went 
to press, the almost centenarian owner by inheritance 








of two of the finest “Black Jacks” which exist 
anywhere. They are “bound” with silver, and 
may have brimmed over with metheglin or beer as 
early as 1678. 

But space would soon fail us in the attempt even 
to indicate the different kinds of heirlooms of which 
the authoress has secured illustrations, or the varied 
incidents of domestic life in old colonial days to 
which she refers. From spoons made of “alchymy ” 
to quilling wheels, from “hatchel’'d” flax to 
“crocus” (coarse cloth), from calashes for the heads 
of girls to “ Osenbrig"’ breeches for the boys, there 
seems to be nothing germane to its subject upon 
which ‘Home Life in Colonial Days” does not 
touch. And the chapter upon “ Old-Time Flower 
Gardens” in the States deserves to be read side by 
side with one upon “The Old (English) Garden” 
which is to be found in Baring-Gould’s “Old 
Country Life.” 


THE GREAT SULTAN. 


SALADIN AND THE FALL OF THE KINGDOM OF JERUSALEM. 
By Stanley Lane-Poole, M.A. London: G. P. Putnam’s 
Sons. 


THE new number of the “ Heroes of the Nations” 
Series is devoted to Saladin, the one figure on “the 
other side” which the general reader has in mind 
when he thinks of the Crusades: a noble figure, too, 
infidel though he be; a king of truly royal presence; 
an able ruler of men, loved by his subjects, feared 
yet respected by his foes, to whom his conduct is 
considerate and chivalrous; almost a pattern of 
every knightly virtue; devoted to his own faith in 
its simpler and nobler form; a fanatic, perhaps, yet 
an honest one, no self-seeking hypocrite concealing 
selfish designs under the garb of religious zeal. 
The modern reader has acquired this idea from 
Scott’s “Talisman” and Lessing's ‘“ Nathan der 
Weise,” but it is not less true for all that. One 
may begin !this volume with fear; one may 
think™ that historical criticism will make short 
work of this alluring personality, and that Saladin 
will prove a Mahdi or a Khalifa glorified by 
medizval romance; but Mr. Lane-Poole has gone 
into all the authorities with a thoroughness to be 
expected from so eminent an Arabic scholar. He 
has studied the accounts of contemporary writers 
of Saladin’s own creed, and he pronounces that 
Scott has divined the truth in his portrait, spite 
some inaccuracies and changes in ascertained 
facts, permissible to the romantic novelist. Mr. 
Lane-Poole is a devout admirer of the Great 
Sultan. To him Saladin towers high above all 
the Crusaders, not excepting the Lion-Heart him- 
self; but his zeal is according to knowledge. He 
gives facts and reasons for his conclusions; and 
how to reject them ? 

The Crusading ideal is treated somewhat hardly 
in his pages. Perhaps this is inevitable, because, 
however noble the idea, it was ignobly carried out. 
The leaders were engaged in all sorts of plots and 
counterplots amongst themselves ; the common sol- 
diers were greedy and licentious—they sunk beneath 
the low mediwval average. Mr. Lane-Poole thinks 
that the first crusade would not have succeeded as 
it did but that it happed when the Moham- 
medan world was divided against itself, and 
thus the giaours were able to found the Latin 
kingdom of Jerusalem. Explanation, if not excuse, 
is easy : each warrior counted the fact that he was 
a Crusader for so much righteousness, and he thought 
himself entitled to break faith with the Moslem and 
cruelly rob and despoil him. And the excesses 
and licence? Such have always followed when 
partly disciplined hordes have descended from cold 
or temperate climes on southern lands; also the 
medizval soldier considered that a considerable indul- 
gence was permitted him simply because he fought 
to rescue Jerusalem. 

The early history of Saladin, from his birth, 
1138, to the time when he made for himself a 
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great Mohammedan kingdom and turned his 
attention to the Holy War, is attractively told; 
but the latter portion of the story is the more 
interesting. In 1187 he retook Jerusalem, and he 
treated his conquered foes with remarkable clem- 
ency, far other than the conduct of Godfrey and 
Tancred when they captured the city in 1099. 
The news of the fall made a tremendous sensa- 
tion in Europe. It revived the old enthusiasm, 
and led to the third crusade, of which Richard 
the Lion Heart is, on the Christian side, the 
most remarkable figure. Few pictures in history 
are more pathetic than Richard’s advance on 
Jerusalem and his turning away within sight of the 
Holy City, whose walls he was fated not to enter. 
Richard and Saladin never actually met, though 
many pleasing acts of courtesy passed between the 
two noble foemen ; but the Christians failed to wrest 
the Holy Land from the Infidel, and on the second 
of September, 1192, a treaty of peace for three years 
was signed. In little more than another month 
Richard was on his way home. His last message to 
Saladin was that he would come again and rescue 
Jerusalem, whereto Saladin, with dignified courtesy, 
answered that if he must lose the city he would 
rather lose it to Richard than to any other warrior. 
Before another year was half run Saladin was dead. 
The man who fought so many battles was killed 
by “an acute intermittent fever of the bilious 
type.”” So Mr. Stanley Lane-Poole, having consulted 
medical experts, concludes. His burial was marked 
by severe simplicity, its most noted feature being 
the universal mourning of his subjects. Yet he had 
not passed away till his work was done. Strange 
medieval legends were current as to his generosity 
to Christian hospitals, his baptism, his reception of 
the Order of Knighthood. Mr. Lane-Poole thinks 
that there is some foundation for the story of his 
knighthood, and he finds it difficult to explain; but 
Saladin would, one fancies, look upon such an honour 


as a mere compliment, just as a foreign order might 
be accepted by a man of eminence among ourselves. 


GREEK ARCHEOLOGY TO-DAY. 


THe ANNUAL OF THE BRITISH SCHOOL AT ATHENS, 1896-7. 
London : Maemillan & Co. 


“THe ANNUAL OF THE BRITISH SCHOOL AT ATHENS, 
1896-7” serves to remind us that this most deserving 
institution, in spite of the interest taken in it by the 
Prince of Wales, and the Government grant (due to 
the generosity of Sir William Harcourt) of £500 a 
year for five years, is still in the painful position of 
Oliver—asking for more. We trust that the School, 
which has done such good work since 1886 by dis- 
tributing, through the enthusiasm of some fifty 
students, the leaven of a proper feeling for archzo- 
logy through English scholarship, will shortly find 
its Lord Iveagh, and be put beyond the petty 
vexations which inevitably swarm around the res 
augusta domi. The Universities of Oxford and 
Cambridge and the Hellenic Society naturally do 
their little best with their several annual subscrip- 
tions of £100; but it is obvious that present 
resources are barely sufficient to keep the concern 
alive. Meanwhile, awaiting a generous benefactor, 
the School does wisely. It publishes an excellent 
annual as its recognised organ, which should be 
increasingly in demand from libraries and individual 
scholars, and to attract more students it has 
erected a students’ hostel; this step should add 
considerably to its efficiency. It is the object 
of the School to deal with ancient Greek art 
and architecture, inscriptions, ancient sites, and 
the whole range of the Greek language and litera- 
ture. Each of these departments receives atten- 
tion in the annual before us, ten papers being 
devoted to the first, one to the second, three to the 
third, and two to the last. But it is naturally the 
excavation of ancient sites that the committee 
regards as the most important work of the School, 





since the supply of fresh material for the student of 
vases or the epigraphist depends largely on the 
success of the excavator. Now the work of the 
excavator in Greece is by no means simple: he may 
be hampered by new Government laws of excava- 
tions. Thus, early in 1897 it was ordained that “all 
those who designed to excavate on private property 
must first buy, and then excavate, the land at their 
own cost; then hand over all objects found; and 
finally hand over the land itself to the Greek Gov- 
ernment.” Without knowing what was in the 
ground, how could the unfortunate excavator decide 
what plot to buy or the value of such plot? This 
kind of regulation looked like putting a stop to all 
foreign scientific excavations in Greece, but happily 
this stringent policy of the Government has already 
changed for the better, and local authorities have 
hit upon the expedient of authorising “ tentative 
excavations.” The British School has recently been 
engaged on two sites, the gymnasium of Kynosarges 
in Athens, the excavations on which have already 
been completed but not yet described; and the site 
of Phylakopi in the N.E. of Melos. The most im- 
portant paper before us is an ad inferim description 
of the latter work by the late director, Mr. Cecil 
Smith. A sum of some £130 had been spent on the 
excavations down to the summer of last year. 
Phylakopi, as the excavators have termed it, is a 
prehistoric and Mycenzan city, and its area, rather 
larger than that of Tiryns, shows the magnitude of 
the undertaking. 

Among the interesting finds may be mentioned 
a factory of obsidian implements, a Mycenzean road- 
way “paved throughout with slabs of a smooth, 
bluish-grey stone of irregular outline, but carefully 
laid,” and—curiously enough—following, apparently, 
the lines of a similar roadway which had existed 
in the town preceding it. Large quantities of 
Mycenean pottery came to light, and a curious 
terra-cotta boat with eyes painted on the prow so 
that it might see its way. It seems to be a copy 
of a skin coracle, the cymba sutilis of Virgil. 
Though there were found few objects in bronze, 
one little bronze statuette of importance was dis- 
covered of which Mr. Smith says: “ The Amorgos 
head (of the Ashmolean) and the Phylakopi bronze 
offer valuable evidence for bridging over the interval 
hitherto existing between the island idols and the 
art of the Mycenzan period, and are, in default of 
better examples, important monuments for the 
earliest history of Greek sculpture. Among other 
admirable articles will be found notes on other 
ancient sites in Melos by D. Mackenzie, prehistoric 
tombs at Pelos by C. C. Edgar, and some inscriptions 
found on the Kynosarges site by J. G. Anderson 
Considering that these are intended to be merely 
short papers preliminary to fuller illustrated articles 
to appear in the “ Journal of Hellenic Studies ” they 
must be allowed to make up an annual of excep- 
tional interest. 


FICTION. 


OMAR THE TENTMAKER. A Romance of Old Persia. By 
Nathan Haskell Dole. London: Duckworth & Co. 

ATHELSTANE Forp. By Allan Upward. London: C. Arthur 
Pearson. 

Orr tHE Hien Roap. The Story of a Summer. By 
Eleanor C, Price. London: Macmillan & Co. 


Mr. NATHAN HASKELL DOLE, himself an enthusiastic 
admirer of the Persian poet whose message rings 
in our modern ears with so curiously sympathetic 
a note of modern agnosticism, has been led by 
the fervour of his admiration for Omar Khayy4im 
into weaving round that fascinating personality a 
web of romance, whose foundation is based upon 
the authentic records of the poet’s life. Earnestness 
and genuine enthusiasm are pleasantly visible in 
every page of the author's labour of love, and, if we 
miss in the result of that labour the full flavour 
of realistic romance at which Mr. Dole has obviously 
aimed, there yet remains enough of solid merit in the 
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book to render. “Omar the Tentmaker” agreeable 
reading for the many admirers of that great and 
sweet singer of old. In the course of the narrative 
Mr. Dole traces Omar Khayy4m’s career in minute 
detail from the period of middle age up to the 
very day of his death. He gives us the story of the 
poet-astronomer’s passion—ill-starred and tragic in 
its ending—for the lovely Greek girl Agapé, who 
inspired so many of Omar’s loveliest quatrains, and 
whose pathetic fate left him destitute for the re- 
mainder of his existence, and tinged his calm philo- 
sophy with a strain of melancholy sweetness. More 
than one historic figure crosses the page ; Malikshah, 
the great Sultan, Nizam-ul-Mulk, his enlightened 
and noble-minded vizier, and the fanatic Hasan 
ibn Sabah, whose intriguing spirit and boundless 
ambition led to the founding of the infamous sect 
of Assassins at whose hands Malikshah eventually 
met his death. There is plenty of spirit and colour 
in the adventures recorded in “Omar the Tent- 
maker,” and Mr. Dole’s picture of this Oriental civil- 
isation, set amidst so much barbarism and ignorance, 
is painted with care and no little skill. But the 
chief charm of the book, after all, lies not so much 
in this painstaking reproduction of a vanished phase 
of the world’s history as in the profuse quotations 
from the Rubaiyat with which the book is adorned 
on almost every page; for only Omar himself can 
satisfactorily explain to us his own attractive nature 
in all the rich variety of its manifestations. It is 
curious, by the way, to note how the melody of 
Omar’s verse, so marvellously preserved in the 
FitzGerald paraphrase, has evaporated beneath the 
clumsier touch of other hands. The quotations 
given by Mr. Dole from the translations of Payne 
and of Heron-Maxwell only serve to accentuate the 
fact that FitzGerald’s rendering of the Rubaiyat 
remains the only successful attempt to present in 
English the stately harmonies of the Eastern poet's 
lyrical fancy. 

“ Athelstane Ford” is a brisk story of adventure 
of the kind so much in favour nowadays. It has 
not, perhaps, the substance and the “grit” to be 
found in the best works of this class; but if it is 
somewhat superficial—for example, in its treatment 
of such a personage as Clive—it is undeniably 
pleasant reading, and it introduces us to scenes 
which have not, of late at least, been touched by 
our writers of fiction. The hero is a young Quaker 
of Norfolk, who is induced by a villainous cousin— 
rejoicing, alas! in the eminently respectable name 
of Garney—to run away from home in order to join 
a ship which is either privateer or pirate as the 
occasion demands. The boy is saved from a career 
of piracy by being seized by the press-gang, and it 
is as purser's clerk on board The Talisman, of the 
fleet of his Majesty George II., that he goes out to 
the East Indies. Clive is a passenger on the same 
vessel, and the youth attracts the friendly notice of 
the future hero of Plassy. He is in Calcutta at the 
dark moment when the infamous Surajah Dowlah 
attacks and captures the English fort, and flings his 
captives into the Black Hole. Ford is one of the 
few who survive that night of agony. After that 
terrible experience he becomes a prisoner in Surajah 
Dowlah’s hands, and passes through many adventures 
of a distinctly thrilling character. They are all told 
with spirit, though, as we have said, there is not the 
masterly grasp of some of the larger situations, 
such as that which led to the victory at Plassy, as 
might have been hoped for. The best portions of 
the book are unquestionably those which deal with 
the personal fortunes of the hero. He is a very 
Paladin of bravery, and one can only wonder that 
Clive should have permitted him to leave India at 
a time when the fortunes of the English were in so 
critical a state. Still, he had secured a comfortable 
fortune, and, like a prudent young man, was mani- 
festly wishful to enjoy it in peace at home. 

The author of “Off the High Road” has given 
us a charming bit of social comedy, tinged with just 
& suspicion of melodrama, in her latest tale. A 





simple-minded old lady, the widow of a well-to-do 
farmer in the Midlands, has alarmed her neighbours 
in the rural district in which she lives by “taking 
in” a lady lodger with whose antecedents she is not 
acquainted. It is still more alarming to her friends 
that the young lady—for she is young, and pretty 
to boot—had advertised in a local paper to know 
if any kind people “living quietly off the high road” 
would receive a person who was both homeless and 
friendless. The friends of Mrs. Downs and her 
daughter Jessie are of one mind as to the risks they 
have run in responding to this appeal. Above all, 
young Mr. Dampier, the son of the impoverished 
owner of the estate on which the Downs’s farm is 
situate, is filled with apprehension as to the possible 
result of so rash an experiment. Even when Miss 
Field, the homeless young lady, is found to be not 
only beautiful but well-bred, the mystery that 
surrounds her excites the suspicions of the whole 
neighbourhood. Edwin Dampier, who had been the 
first to protest against Miss Field’s appearance on 
the scene, is, however, the first to succumb to her 
undoubted charm. One or two meetings with the 
girl suffice to make him fall head over heels in love. 
He is, however, a strictly honourable young man, 
and knowing his father’s estate is so gravely em- 
barrassed that marriage, except with an heiress, is 
out of the question for him, he prudently tries to 
keep at a distance from the dangerous stranger. 
Love is stronger than prudence, and he has all but 
made up his mind to offer Miss Field his shattered 
fortunes when chance makes him the master of her 
secret. Miss Field, he learns, is no penniless and 
homeless governess, but the orphan daughter of a 
peer, and the greatest heiress in England. Whilst 
she had been living in retirement under the roof of 
Mrs. Downs, all England had been ringing with the 
rewards offered for her discovery by the dishonest 
guardians from whom she had fled because they 
sought to force her into a marriage which she 
loathed. The discovery of her identity and her 
wealth is regarded by Edwin Dampier as a fatal 
blow to his hopes. He could have asked her to 
share his poverty if she had been as poor as himself ; 
but he is too proud to ask to be allowed tc share 
her wealth. The reader will see that the author 
has constructed a very pretty situation. The sub- 
sequent unfolding of the plot is managed with con- 
siderable dexterity, and, though everything ends 
happily, there are some bad moments when it seems 
only too likely that the Honourable Viola Fairfax, 
otherwise Miss Field, will make shipwreck of her 
career. There are many delightful subsidiary 
characters in the book, whilst the atmosphere of the 
story is so bright and genial that we part from it 
with regret. 


THE APRIL REVIEWS. 


Tue Easter lull in politics is reflected in the pages of 
the great reviews. We have a multitude of minor 
articles, which are a welcome relief from the strain 
of high—and conjectural—politics; but, except in 
The Fortnightly, we have after-echoes only of the 
questions ordinarily prominent. In The Nineteenth 
Century Dr. C. C. Perry traces the commercial 
success of Germany to her discipline and intellect, 
the outcome, as he declares, of her political and social 
institutions. One cannot help remarking that the 
really modern Germans, who succeed commercially, 
are those who owe least to Prussian autocracy and 
militarism ; that autocratic care for education, in 
particular, has not recently been conspicuously 
beneficial ; and that German research is due quite as 
much to the competition of Universities, and the 
absence for many years of other outlets for trained 
ability, as to any past action of any German 
Government. Some salutary advice to the British 
trader is given by Mr. Frederick Greenwood. British 
commerce had best try “intensive culture,” as 
farmers do when virgin soil begins to fail; it must, 
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it fills those that it has—or Germany will. On the 
future of China Mr. Cobbold, late of the 60th Rifles, 
urges our Government to stimulate overland trade 
between India and Chinese Turkestan before it is 
too late. In fact, however (he says), it discourages 
it, notably on the roads by Gilgit and Chitral, 
because it fears that if the roads are opened up 
the Russians will come over them. Mr. Cobbold 
regards this danger as illusory, and we agree; but 
the fear is a curious verification of the Liberal 
objections to the making of the Chitral road. We 
must briefly mention Mr. Marston's interesting but 
not very hopeful view of the prospects of making 
the Thames a salmon river again; Dr. Arabella 
Kenealy’s timely deprecation of athleticism in 
women ; Dr. Macnamara’s review of the Secondary 
Education Bill, which incidentally notices how 
education was hampered when the “ whisky money” 
was applied to technical education in 1888 by the 
fact that, school boards not being universal, there 
Was no competent authority that could be trusted 
to spend it; and a most amusing article by Mrs. 
Anstruther on ladies’ clubs. The two last articles 
are more substantial. Lady Priestly impresses upon 
us the part played by flies and mosquitoes in the 
transmission of infection; and Sir Spencer Walpole 
propounds a scheme for encouraging the thrifty 
poor by granting old age pensions to certain savings 
bank depositors. 

The Fortnightly Review is exceptionally good this 
month. It opens with an ingenious but, we fear, 
rather a conjectural interpretation of the last 
Chinese Blue-book as a reyelation of a definite 
British policy in the Far East. Lord Salisbury, 
“Diplomaticus" says, began with the open door 
policy, which, while always professing, we had in- 
fringed throughout our connection with China. But 
Germany occupied Kiao-Chau, and Lord Salisbury 
had to accept the situation, because of the impend- 
ing dangers on the Niger and, still more, on the 
Bahr-el-Gazal. For a time he withstood its 
corollaries in Manchuria; but eventually he adopted 
a policy of “salvage and reconstruction within 
narrower limits,” involving inter alia international 
co-operation in developing Chinese concessions and a 
good understanding with Russia. “ Diplomaticus’s” 
argument seems to depend largely on the very im- 
probable assumption that the spheres of influence of 
Italy and Japan are unlikely to become territorial ; 
and when he declares that Chinese maladministra- 
tion will be checked when the Powers can speak to 
the Tsung-li-Yamén with a united voice, one cannot 
but remember a European Concert nearer home. 
Besides, at least four of the seven Powers concerned 
are directly committed by their Protectionism to a 
policy of partition. In a brilliant article, not to be 
read in a hurry, Mr. Walter Sichel treats of the 
Church of Rome in current fiction, and concludes 
that she is incapable of adaptation to modern needs, 
least of all to the work of capturing democracy. 
The basis of the induction is oddly chosen, but the 
recent condemnation of “ Americanism” and Father 
Hecker by the Vatican certainly gives the conclusion 
support. An unsigned article, by a writer who 
gives many clues to his identity, on “ Lawlessness 
in the Church” is notable for its liberality of tone 
and its strong sympathy for the High Church party, 
but still more so for its emphatic denunciation of 
unregulated confession. We may notice also Mr. 
Chisholm’s rather sophistical plea for meeting the 
deficit out of the Sinking Fund; a hostile criticism 
of the Peace movement, and of Russia’s share in it 
as a piece of hypocrisy, by Mr. V. Tchertkoff ; and 
a@ sympathetic and, to our mind, entirely mistaken 
estimate of the prospects of the Bonapartist Pre- 
tender, with some anecdotes which are curious, if 
true. Finally, Mr. J. G. Frazer gives the first part 
of an interpretation of Totemism—based largely 
on the particulars, recently collected, of the habits 
of the Central Australian aborigines—which recalls 
the earliest and best days of The Fortnightly, when 
it stood alone in England as the exponent of 





advanced sociology. But of this w» must defer a 
summary till it is complete. 

The Contemporary Review is readable but in- 
conspicuous. Canon Gore finds the significance of 
the High Church movement in its revival of the 
idea of the Visible Church—an idea, he points out, 
fully recognised also to-day among Nonconformists. 
To such a Church, he argues, the power to legislate 
and to judge is essential: and so the movement 
must tend, whether through Disestablishment or 
otherwise, to the establishment of “a Free Church 
in a Free State.” The Church, he thinks, might 
legislate for herself in her own synods, and then 
her ordinances might “lie on the table” in Parlia- 
ment for a short period and pass, unless opposed. 
He makes some provision, though very vaguely, for 
the admission of the laity to a share in Church 
councils; but he does not tell us how they are to 
secure their place without disendowment and volun- 
taryism. Mr. A. J. Wilson, pessimistic as usual, 
maintains that we are really living mostly on our 
capital; we have sold out our foreign invest- 
ments, particularly “Americans,” and are spend- 
ing the money, or speculating with it; and such 
industrial prosperity as there is, is for the most 
part the effect of Government expenditure on 
armaments. There will be a catastrophe by and 
by ; but, meanwhile, we have a period of reaction- 
ary fiscal legislation before us, a corollary which 
seems much sounder than the main thesis. An 
article on illustrated newspapers by Mr. C. K. Shorter 
is interesting specially for its particulars of the 
wood-engraving industry, now eliminated from 
journalism, and for its declaration that the artist 
nevertheless will be retained. Mr. Vaughan Nash 
points out to the adversaries of old age pensions that 
economic forces, and in particular “ the speeding-up 
of industry,” make individual provision for old age 
impossible. We may note also Mr. Arthur Symons’s 
studies of the poetry of two Spanish saints and 
mystics, full of parental and connubial emotion 
spiritualised or diverted, as the reader pleases to 
regard them; and another crushing repudiation of 
Mr. Balfour’s unfortunate Irish University scheme 
by the Provost of Trinity College, Dublin. 

In The National Review Lord Hugh Cecil pro- 
pounds a remedy for the crisis in the Church, in the 
shape of a reform of the ecclesiastical courts by 
Convocation, which Parliament is to endow with the 
requisite authority ; and he invites the co-operation 
of the Evangelicals. Such a project seems to us 
destined to be wrecked by the divergent views of 
the office and authority of the priesthood which 
meet within the Establishment. Unless the laity 
can have the selection of their ecclesiastical superiors, 
and some control over them, they are hardly likely 
to submit to their decrees; and to give them this is 
so to modify the Establishment as to disestablish it. 
The Hon. George Peel contributes a forcible con- 
demnation of “ grants in aid”—which he rightly 
stigmatises as “a disease in Imperial finance”; an 
unnamed Conservative M.P. endeavours, not very 
successfully, to rehabilitate Mr. Balfour as a man of 
business—citing his activity at the Irish Office, 
which surely was conspicuously absent, and naturally 
so, since it was Mr. Balfour’s obvious policy to take 
all the details of his work on trust from his sub- 
ordinates; and Mr. Conybeare argues that General 
Boisdeffre is the real traitor. Among lighter articles 
“FE, V. B.” has a delightful account of a historic 
country house—Dropmore, on the Chilterns, and 
the persons and things connected therewith. The 
chronicles of American and Imperial affairs are as 
useful as they always are. 


MORE MAGAZINES. 


In Longman's Magazine Miss C. Trollope tells of 
some humours and superstitions of Arcady, con- 
cluding her recollections with a somewhat remark- 
able ghost story. Mr. Rider Haggard’s “ Farmer's 
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Year,” and “Parson Kelly,” an excellent serial by 
Messrs. A. E. W. Mason and Andrew Lang, are con- 
tinued. Mr. S. G. Tallentyre’s sketch of Lord 
Chesterfield is interesting. 

Two of the most interesting features of The 
Girl's Realm are Mrs. S. A. Tooley’s article on the 
girlhood of Florence Nightingale and Miss Sybil C. 
Mitford’s account of Madame Bergman Oster- 
berg’s Physical Training College in Kent. The 
serial stories are by Miss Mary E. Mann and Miss 
Rosa Nouchette Carey. 

The Cornhill Magazine is good as usual. Mr, 
Sidney Lee’s article on Shakespeare First Folio 
formed part of a lecture which the writer delivered 
at the London Institution on February 20th. Lieut- 
enant Hopkinson, of the Seaforth Highlanders, gives 
an account of the duties of the Sirdar’s Camel Corps, 
and of the part which it played in the reconquest of 
the Sudan. “The work it has done has not been 
of that kind which catches the eye,” says the writer 
in conclusion, “ but I hope and think that their 
service has been useful to the cause ; and I know that 
those who have been privileged to share in it will 
never cease to be proud of such service.” ‘ Confer- 
ences on Books and Men” is a new feature. Mr. 
J. Cathbert Hadden tells the stories of the marriages 
of some great musicians, Mr. S. R. Crockett’s serial 
is continued. 

One of the attractions of Scribner's Magazine is 
the first part of Mr. Quiller-Couch’s story, “ The Ship 
of Stars.” The Stevenson letters which appear in 
this month’s number were written from Hyéres in 
1883-84, and tell of the writing of “ The Merry Men,” 
“Prince Otto,” and “ A Child’s Garden of Verse,” and 
of the publication of “ Treasure Island " in book form. 
Mr. William James, addressing himself chiefly to 
American readers, preaches the gospel of relaxation 
for the benefit of overtaxed nerves. The American 
over-tension, breathlessness and intensity, and agony 
of expression, Mr. James points out, partake more of 
the nature of social than physiological phenomena, 
and have been acquired, just as idioms and local 
peculiarities of phrase have been acquired, by 
imitation of an accidental example set by someone. 
“A Winter's Journey to the Klondyke” is the sub- 
ject of an interesting article by Mr. Frederick Palmer. 

An anonymous writer in The Argosy gives a good 
sketch of Madame Roland, and Mr. W. B. Columbine 
deals with an astronomical subject. The greater 
part of the magazine is given up to fiction. : 

In The Gentleman's Magazine Mr. W. Forbes 
Gray discusses Froissart’s aims and method of 
working, and considers the value of the chronicles 
as an historical record. Mr. R. W. Ramsey gives a 
sketch of Mary Cromwell, Lady Fauconberg, of 
whom it was said that ‘‘ she was more likely to have 
maintained the post (of Protector) than either of 
her brothers.” The poetry of George Crabbe is the 
subject of an article by Miss Maud Prower, and Miss 
A. Werner contributes a short story. Altogether 
this is a good number.—An article on the Thames as 
a game fish river has the first place in Blackwood 
this month. An account of the Retreat from 
Leipsic gives the impressions of one who took part in 
the battle. The description was taken down from 
the lips of a young French officer by his cousin, an 
English lady, not long after the event. In another 
article, under the title of “Christian Quackery,” 
Christian science is discussed. After commenting 
upon the principles of the system as set forth by its 
founder, and after pointing out the misery which 
would be produced if the “science” should gain 
ground, the writer declares that there is little fear of 
the sphere of its influence enlarging. The “ Auto- 
biography of a Child” is concluded in this number, 
and a new story by Mr. G. S. Street begins. 

In Chambers's Journal Sir Lambert Playfair’s 
Reminiscences deal with experiences at Zanzibar, 
and contain the romantic story of an Eastern 
princess. Miss Sarah Wilson gives a description of 
Warkworth Castle and Hermitage, and another 
writer gathers together some recollections of Sir 








Walter Scott. An account of the advantages which 
the Rowton Houses offer to poor men is interesting. 
Mr. Guy Boothby’s serial story is continued.— 
Alexander Poushkin and Hartley Coleridge are the 
subjects of the biographical sketches which form 
one of the chief features of Temple Bar. Miss 
Edith Sellers gives a spirited account of the events 
which took place in the Austrian capital in the 
maddest year of Vienna’s history—the year ‘48, 
when the Emperor Ferdinand abdicated. An un- 
signed article on “ London Doctors and their Work” 
shows us that, for arduous labour, few callings can 
compare with that of a London consultant. “It is 
only when he finds himself so busy,” says the 
writer, “that to put one more item into his day’s 
work would be an impossibility, that the consultant 
knows that he is either at the top of the tree or on 
one of its highest branches.” Mr. Egerton Castle’s 
“ Young April” and Miss Rhoda Broughton’s serial, 
“ The Game and the Candle,” are continued. 


A PRIMER OF FACTORY LIFE. 


Tue Errects or THE Factory System. By Allen Clarke. London: 
Grant Richards. 

Mr. ALLEN CLARKE does “not wish to rouse class hatred 
and opposition”; he desires “to unite rather than dissever” 
masters and men. This fact only increases the value of his 
account of the evils to which factory-workers are still too much 
and too lightly exposed. The main part of his book was written 
in 1895-6, and some of its matter has appeared in weekly 
newspapers, but the volume was revised for press in 1897-8, 
and it is a pity that it did not appear last year. For a few 
faults of style and of taste cannot be allowed to prevent a critic 
from appreciating the actuality and the earnestness of a writer 
who speaks with all the authority of an “insider,” who tells his 
readers how his mother used to run home in the dinner-hour to 
feed her infant, and lets us see a Lancashire manufacturing town 
through the eyes of his “wife, herself a factory lass.” Mr. 
Allen Clarke starts with short sketches of the history of the 
cotton trade and of Lancashire, and then proceeds to deal in a 
pointed and natural manner with such subjects as the unhealthi- 
ness of the factory system, its physical and moral dangers, and 
the wages which the workpeople draw from their employers. 
His chapters about the effects of factory life upon women and 
children are rendered of special importance by their extreme 
simplicity and directness ; they will literally grip the attention 
of anyone to whom facts of the kind which they quote are 
unfamiliar. Mr. Clarke’s suggestive volume should find its way 
into the hands of all students of industrial questions, and he 
will do well to follow it up some day with a larger book, rich in 
notes, and fully indexed. For “light, more light,” upon condi- 
tions of labour is ever the ery of common-sense philanthropy. 


THE EVOLUTION OF PLANT FORMS. 


LECTURES ON THE EvotuTion or Piants. By Douglas H. Campbell. 
London: Macmillan & Co. 

In a volume which is well printed and sufficiently illustrated, 
Professor Campbell, of the Leland Stanford Junior University, 
has endeavoured to present, in as untechnical a manner as 
seemed to him to be desirable, a conspectus of “ the more striking 
facts bearing upon the evolution of plant forms.” His connected 
account of the development of the plant kingdom, written from 
an evolutionary standpoint, will undoubtedly be useful to 
students of zoology as well as to botanists. For the former 
often find it difficult to gain from purely botanical text-books 
a fairly complete conception of our present knowledge concerning 
the data upon which a genealogical history of the vegetable 
kingdom may be based. And Professor Campbell’s book is also 
aimed at those general readers who are interested in biological 
problems, To such persons the clear style and excellent arrange- 
ment of these lectures will undoubtedly prove attractive; and 
the volume has a remarkably good index. It would be a capital 
idea for a botanical reader, who had plenty of leisure hours, to 
interleave a copy of the book with writing-paper, and then add 
copious illustrative notes to those for which Professor Campbell 
has been able to find room. 





FOR THE VICARAGE SCHOOLROOM., 


Eanty Cuaprers 1n Scrence. By Mrs, W. Awdry. London: John 
Murray. 

Mrs. Awpry, wife of the Anglican Bishop of South Tokyo, has 

written a first book of knowledge of natural history, botany, 

»hysiology, physics, and chemistry for young people, which has 

eres “edited” by Professor W. F. Barrett, “revised” by 

various other Dublin scientists, indexed by one gentleman, and 
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illustrated by several ladies. It is open to question whether the 
results of all this co-operation are sufficiently homogeneous “ to 
provide young people, especially the junior classes in schools,” 
with a really useful introduction “to the World of Life and 
the World of Experiment.” There can be no doubt that 
the remarks of the preface about M. Paul Bert’s well-known 
manual are in bad taste, as well as singularly out of place; and 
surely “the feeling” that monkeys “are soulless caricatures of 
ourselves” is not common among even the strictest Anglicans— 
at any rate in youth, for children’s minds do not usually work 
in that way. But “ Early Chapters in Science ” will be of use 
to governesses by reason of its illustrations of animals; there is 
a cut of a lion with a palm-tree background (on p. 40) which 
would please any seven-year-old pupil. 


FOR YOUNG FARMERS. 

Tue Prixcrpces or AGricutturr. Edited by L. H. Bailey. 
Macmillan & Co. 
Proressor Bartey, of Cornell University, has earned the 
gratitude of American farmers and horticulturists by issuing 
book after book about “ growing things,” for his style is clear 
and his science is precise and up-to-date. Throughout “ The 
Principles of Agriculture” a successful attempt is made to set 
forth, in a simple manner, the laws of nature which concern those 
who have to manage farms’ Great care has been lavished upon 
the concise statements of this book, no less than seven of the 
Professor's colleagues having written parts of it to match his 
admirable “introduction” and contributions to a well-printed 
volume. English farmers should be particularly interested in 
the section on “The Management of Stock,” which is written 
by the Director of the College of Agriculture, Cornell University. 
Some chapters upon ‘the soil” might well be read by young 
Englishmen who are thinking of going out to any of our colonies 
as farm-pupils. 


London: 


CHARITY IN AMERICAN CITIES. 


FRIENDLY VISITING AMONG THE Poor. By Mary E. Richmond. London: 

Macmillan & Co. 
Many of those who are engaged in charity organisation in 
England will read with interest an American handbook for 
“charity workers,” which has been written in accordance with 
the principles so ably enunciated in London by such workers as 
Miss Octavia Hill, Mr. C. 8. Loch, and Mrs. Bernard Bosanquet. 
The authoress of “ Friendly Visiting among the Poor” is a 
warm admirer of Mrs. Bosanquet’s books, and we are pleased to 
find that she deserves to have her own volume spoken of as well 
worthy of being read side by side with “ Rich and Poor.” For 
the work is well written and comprehensive, dealing in con- 
secutive chapters with each side of the home-life of the poor, 
and it is pervaded by the true spirit of charity, by a desire to 
raise up real friends for those who have fallen upon evil times. 
The authoress has added to the value of an excellent manual by 
the number of her bibliographical references and the quality of 
her index. 


FIRST IMPRESSIONS.* 


THE “Letters of Samuel Rutherford” were first published at 
Rotterdam in 1664, three years after their author’s death. 
Richard Baxter was one of the first to recognise the spiritual 
genius of the book, and, like Charles Haddon Spurgeon, he 
placed it as a manual of devotion next tothe Bible. Ruther- 
ford’s Letters have always been regarded as a great religious 
elassic, and though spiritual mysticism is assuredly not, at the 
moment, in the ascendancy, there are still those who regard the 
work as the “most seraphic book” in English literature. 
Samuel Rutherford was born near Jedburgh at the dawn of the 
seventeenth century, and died at the age of sixty-one, and, like 
many of the best men of his age, under the ban of both Church 
and State. He studied at Edinburgh, where he took his 
Master’s degree at the age of twenty-one; and after holding for 
a brief period the Chair of Humanity, he became minister of 
Here he 
lived a life which, in blameless simplicity and spiritual altitude, 
suggests all we know of George Herbert at Bemerton; but, 
unlike that famous country parson, Rutherford was an indi- 
vidualist who sat lightly to the claims of authority, and refused 
to bow the knee to the Episcopal ordinances which Charles I. 
established in Scotland. e was, in consequence, deprived of 
his ministerial office and banished to Aberdeen. In that city 
he remained for nearly two years a silenced preacher lamenting 


* Lerrers or Samvet Rutwerrorp. Selected from the Edition 
Edited by the Rev. Andrew A. Bonar, D.D. Edinburgh and 
London: Oliphant, Anderson & Ferrier. 

MEDITERRANEAN WINTER Rugsorts. By Eustace A. Reynolds-Ball, 
F.R.G.8., Author of ‘‘Cairo of To-Day,’’ ete. Map. London: 
Kegan Paul, Trench & Co. 

My Tour ry Parestinge anp Syria. By F. H. Deverell. Illustrated. 
London : Eyre & Spottiswoode. 

A Brier Inrropuction To MopErn Puritosopny. By Arthur Kenyon 
Rogers, Ph.D. Londen and New York: Macmillan & Co. z 





his “dumb Sabbaths,” but using his pen to some purpose and 
his tongue also in arguments with Episcopalians. Then he was 
allowed to return to Anwoth, but was presently appointed to the 
Chair of Divinity at St. Andrews, and finally became Principal 
of the New College in that University. In St. Andrews he 
preached and taught with ever-increasing fervour and boldness, 
and since he was one of the most magnetic of men, he conquered 
the personal homage of many hearts. In 1643 the Church of 
Scotland sent him to the Westminster Assembly as one of her 
commissioners; for four years he continued to attend its econ- 
claves, and small wonder that such a man should have attracted 
the notice of John Milton. Rutherford’s “Lex Rex” was far too 
bold an assertion of religious liberty to meet the temper of the 
time. It was burnt by the hangman in Edinburgh, and by 
Archbishop Sharp at St. Andrews, a prelate of sinister reputation. 
This was in 1661, and indirectly the outcome of the Restoration, 
for the book had been published years before. Rutherford was 
once more deprived of all his offices and summoned to appear on 
a charge of high treason at the bar of Parliament. He had done 
his work, however, and was dying when the citation was brought 
to him. “I behove to answer my first summons,” was his 
response, “ and ere your day arrive I will be where few kings 
and great folks come.” When Parliament, with contemptible 
meanness, decreed that he should not die within the walls of his 
college, Lord Burleigh sprang to his feet and exclaimed : “ Ye 
cannot vote him out of Heaven.” These selected Letters are 
marked by unworldly sweetness and light, and prove Samuel 
Rutherford to have been a man in whom quaint fancy was 
linked to spiritual insight and radiant faith. 


That admirable handbook to the chief “ Mediterranean Winter 
Resorts” has just been re-written, and appears now in an ex- 
panded shape. It contains special articles on the chief health 
centres on the shores of the Mediterranean, written for the 
guidance of invalids and their friends by resident English 

hysicians. The Riviera naturally fills many pages of the 
Boal, but places like Naples, Malaga, Gibraltar, Tangiers, 
Algiers, Cairo, Assouan, Ajaccio, Malta, and Corfa are not 
overlooked. We are assured that if Switzerland is the summer 
playground of Europe, the Riviera, though it has not the 
climate of Egypt, is beyond all others the place where the rich 
and delicate flock in winter in search of amusement and 
health. Nice, Cannes, and Monte Carlo may be regarded 
in the double aspect of popular holiday resorts and fashionable 
residential watering-places; Mentone and Bordighera are dis- 
tinetly medical stations; whilst Hyéres and San Remo are 
health and pleasure resorts combined. Then there are the minor 
stations, and the more recently discovered ones, such as 
Valeseure, Cap d’Antibes, Beaulieu, Cap Martin, Ospedaletti, 
and Alassio, which as yet have not developed any very distinct 
feature, and, speaking generally, are best adapted for the non- 
invalid visitor of quiet tastes and of modest means. Cannes is 
described as a sort of continental Bournemouth, whilst Nice, we 
are reminded, is proud of being called the Brighton of the Riviera. 
The climate of Cannes is not so warm as that of Mentone, but 
is, to a slight degree, milder than that of Nice. ‘Taking the 
climate of the whole Riviera, its main features are abundance of 
sunshine, a large proportion of rainless days, fairly mild tempera- 
ture, and a moderately dry and stimulating atmosphere.” No 
attempt is made in this volume to disguise the chief drawback 
of the climate—the mistral, or north-west wind, and there is 
truth as well as candour in the assertion that, so far as the needs 
of invalids are concerned, the amount of shelter from the winds 
is the one standard by which these winter stations should be 
classified in order of merit. The Levantine Riviera from Genoa 
to Spezia, though not such trodden ground, has strong claims on 
invalids. Nervi is coming to the front, for the town is well 
sheltered and the locality picturesque, and the scenery not 
lacking in variety. Rapallo is thought by many competent 
judges to be the most beautiful spot along the whole Eastern 
Riviera, and is described as a perfect paradise for the walker 
and sketcher; whilst Spezia is said to have the finest marine 
sromenade which is to be found between Genoa and Naples. 
Ve have not space to speak of more than one other health 
resort, and though we should like to linger over Mr. Reynolds- 
Ball’s account of Tangiers and Ajaccio, we prefer to hasten 
to Corfu, which is delightfully situated in the Adriatic. Corfu 
is the only one of the Ionian Islands which can claim to be a 
winter station. ‘It is now beginning to be known as an 
excellent health resort, especially for those not actually ill, who 
wish to spend the winter in a warmer climate, and who desire 
a rather less conventionalised and more interesting country than 
the overcrowded Riviera. For the ‘sturdy invalid’ and persons 
fond of sport, who are ordered to winter in the South, it would 
be difficult to find more congenial quarters than Corfu. It is a 
popular yachting station, and sailing and shooting can be easily 
combined.” The late Bishop Wordsworth used to say that 
Corfu was a sort of geographical mosaic to which many 
countries of Europe had contributed colours. The late Empress 
of Austria, as everyone is aware, loved Corfu, and the splendid 
marble palace which she built for herself as a place of retreat, 
with its Dorie colonnades and balconies overlooking the sea, is 
now the great show-place of the island. This manual, from the 
first page to the last, is full of practical information, and no 
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one who sees the chance of a holiday on the shores of the 
Mediterranean ought to neglect so sensible a guide. 

Mr. Deverell gives a clear and sensible account of his recent 
“Tour in Palestine and Syria.” It is based on letters written 
home to a relative, and for the most part there is a happy 
absence of small talk. ‘Other lands are richer in natural 
beauty and grandeur; it is its history and associations that are 
the charm and glory of Palestine.” The account which is given 
of a leisurely pilgrimage between Jerusalem and Nazareth, and 
afterwards between Cesarea, Phili pi and Damascus, abounds 
in shrewd observation, but perhaps the most interesting passages 
in the book are those which relate to the author’s wanderings on 
the shores of the Sea of Galilee. It is “about twelve miles long 
and six broad. The shore is pebbly, and for the most part 
regular, but in the north-west are several pretty little bays. In 
the time of Christ probably eight towns stood on its banks, and 
all have now perished except Tiberias, and to a limited extent, 
Magdala, which just survives in the wretched village of Mejdel. 
There is one fertile plain bordering upon it, the Plain of 
Gennesaret ; the Jordan flows into it on the north, and out of 
it on the south. The Sea of Galilee is from six hundred to 
seven hundred feet below the Mediterranean, the Dead Sea, 
sixty miles further south, being 1,292 feet below.” The Sea of 
Galilee, set in a frame-work of hills, has, we are assured, a 
charm which is unique. ‘ Caves and grottoes and shrines and 
churches which abound in Palestine, may or may not mark the 
true scenes of the events they are supposed or intended to com- 
memorate; but of the Sea of Galilee there can be no doubt.” 
The charm of the book is greatly heightened by the reproduction 
of a number of admirable photographs taken by the author from 
day to day in the course of his travels. 

Dr. A. K. Rogers is responsible for a short study of a great 
subject. or in other words, ‘‘A Brief Introduction to Modern 
Philosophy.” He seeks to show, and, on the whole, with success, 
that philosophy, when robbed of all technicalities, is neither 
more nor less than an organised attempt to read the riddle of 
life. The book diseusses pantheism and theism, materialism 
and subjective idealism, the teaching of Kant, the secret of 
Hegel, agnosticism and the theory of knowledge, scepticism and 
the criterion of truth, and other high themes. Dr. Rogers is 
evidently afraid of the charge of dogmatism, but as his book is 
written with brains and from adequate knowledge, there is no 
need to make an apology for the positive character of its conclu. 
sions, which, in truth, are a boon to young students, since they 
give them a starting point for independent speculation. The 
aim of the book is avowedly to show that the problems of 
philosophy, rightly understood, are now “manufactured _pro- 
blems, but arise of necessity out of any attempt honestly to 
understand the world, and to appreciate the value which belongs 
to human experience.” Without committing ourselves to every 
proposition advanced in these pages, we may say at once that 
the book is a sound, rational, and suggestive examination of the 
real meaning of philosophy in its relation to life. At the same 
time, whilst the problems are stated as simply as is possible, an 
attempt to make philosophy itself easy is expressly disclaimed. 
Still, excellent service is done to beginners by an untechnical 
book on such a subject, and one which continually appeals to 
everyday beliefs and interests. 
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